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MOONSHINE. 


Tue moon is something more than what astronomers 
tell us. Poets and sentimentalists of all classes have 
respectively their own ideas on the subject. Physically 
speaking, there may not be much in a ‘ matter of moon- 
shine;’ but there is a wide world beyond the sway of 
the five senses. Beauty, poetry, romance, belong to the 
spiritual realm, in which the soul sits supreme, with 
Memory and Imagination as her handmaids. Beauty, 
of itself, and totally irrespective of any other qualities, 
invests its possessor with a high and fascinating in- 
terest. And beautiful, surely, all will allow that orb to 
be which, rising upon the darkness of night, pours light 
from a silvery fountain upon earth, and sea, and sky, 
making lovely the sleep of nature, as the sun makes 
glorious her awaking. 

Our readers have often heard of an Eastern potentate 
who styles himself Son of the Sun and Moon, but com- 
paratively few have regarded this title otherwise than 
as a piece of Oriental bombast. Not so, however; and 
it is not less true than strange, that in China there 
exists at this moment a race of pagans, equal in number 
to all the nations of Europe, and superior to some of 
them in civilisation. The sun is adored by the Chinese 
as the Great Light, the moon as the Light of Evening. 
When sacrificing to the former, the imperial high-priest 
is robed in red; when offering oblations to the latter, 
in pale vestments; and the whole rites exhibit marks 
of a thoroughly material worship. We are astonished 
to think that this worship, whose origin was coeval 
with that of the Chinese nation, has now endured for 
more than three thousand years; and its existence 
among them at the present day is a convincing proof 
that civilisation alone is insufficient to emancipate the 
human mind from the blindness of superstition. If 
such is the case among the educated Chinese, we need 
not be surprised at finding the moon worshipped by 
tribes of the Pacific Ocean and of the American con- 
tinent, among whom the mental vision has been weak- 
ened by a long absence from the light. Even among 
those desperados the Sikhs, a reverence for the lunar orb 
has not died out. During the late bloody campaign in 
the Punjaub, they monthly saluted the new moon with 
salvos of artillery; and on one occasion, says an Indian 
subaltern, when lying opposite our army amid the 
jungles of Russool, they ‘kept blazing away at it the 
greater part of the night.’ 

In the heathen world of old, which worshipped the 
Creator through his visible works, an orb so beautiful 
and singular as the moon could not fail to elicit adora- 
tion. In the Sabian worship—the earliest and purest 
form of idolatry, which first seduced the star-gazers of 
Chaldea from the spiritual worship of the Creator— 
homage to the moon held a chief place. When they 


‘beheld the moon walking in brightness,’ says the 
afflicted patriarch, ‘ their hearts were enticed, and their 
mouth kissed their hand.’ In the regions of the south, 
through whose transparent atmosphere the orbs of 
heaven glow with exceeding splendour, the worship of 
the moon was almost universal. 

Well did the Greeks make Luna the sister of the god 
of poetry! Who has not felt that there is romance and 
tenderness in the moonlight’s haze, hanging like a silver 
veil on rocks and hills, and woods and waters? Modern 
poets have celebrated its magic power over the heart ; 
and the verse-chronicles of early times are replete with 
strange fancies concerning it. In those days when the 
race of man was still young, and fond of the marvellous, 
the moon was generally considered the mate of the sun, 
and the female generative principle in nature. Fancy 
seems in all ages to have given the moon a tenant of 
some kind or other. Among ourselves the story is, 
that once on a time a man went into the fields on a 
Sunday to gather sticks, and that while engaged in 
this anti-Sabbatical pursuit, he found himself becoming 
thinner and thinner, till at last he was taken away 
bodily, and became the Man in the Moon, where he 
and his bundle of sticks are still to be seen. In a 
similar fashion the prose Edda informs us that Mani 
(the moon) carried off from the earth two children 
named Bill and Hjuki, as they were returning with a 
bucket of water from the spring called Byrgir; and 
‘these children,’ the Edda adds, ‘always follow Mani, 
as we may easily observe even from the earth.’ Above 
all, in the land of the Greek, where religion, divested 
of its awe, became a science of the beautiful, the story 
of the virgin Luna was woven of graceful fancies. 
Lonely amid the blue fields of heaven, she yet could 
not escape from the yearnings of human affection. In 
the silence of night she beheld from the skies the 
beautiful night-watcher on the Carian Hill; and when 
she sank behind the woods of Mount Latmos, the Greek 
deemed that she sought there the embraces of the fair 
Edymion. 

Although there is no heat in the moonbeams, and 
though their radiance, say astronomers, is between two 
and three hundred thousand times less bright than the 
sun’s, yet in the regions of the south, a noxious influence 
is attributed to them, resembling in a faint degree the 
fatal coup-de-soleil (sun-stroke) of the same latitudes. 
‘ The moonlight of Egypt,’ says the author of ‘ Letters 
from the East,’ ‘is so bright, that a person can see to 
read with perfect ease; and the natives will tell you, 
as I found afterwards they also did in Arabia, always 
to cover your eyes when you sleep in the open air. 
The moon here really strikes and affects the sight, when 
you sleep exposed to it, much more than the sun: 
indeed the sight of a person who should sleep with his 
face exposed at night would soon be utterly impaired 
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or destroyed.” And in Hindoostan, it is well known that 
meat which has once been exposed to the moonbeams 
cannot be cured, but will quickly putrify; while meat 
in precisely the same condition, but which has not been 
so exposed, will preserve readily. Theoretical opinion 
must give way before a belief founded on experience so 
long-existing and so universally prevalent. From the 
earliest ages to our own times, from the sleepers on the 
flat roofs of Syria to the night-watch on board a 
Mediterranean steamer, comes corroboration strong. 
‘The moon by night shall not smite thee,’ said the 
Psalmist three thousand years ago; and a modern writer 
relates the following incident as having happened to 
him when sailing in a Maltese vessel off the northern 
shores of Africa:—It was a brilliant moonlight night 
in spring, and, fatigued with heat, he lay down to sleep 
on the open deck ; but soon afterwards he awoke with 
a feeling of suffocation, and found his cloak drawn 
closely over his head. He removed the encumbrance, 
and again went to sleep—again to be awoke from 
the same cause. The captain (an Englishman) now 
cautioned him against sleeping with his head and eyes 
exposed; and on his laughing at what he considered 
the captain’s simplicity, the latter referred him to his 
sailing-guide, where cases were given in which such 
exposure had been followed by blindness, and sometimes 
by mental derangement. Lost wits go to the moon!— 
at least so ran the fable in the days of Ariosto. And 
accordingly, when the peerless Roland becomes love- 
frenzied by the coldness of the fair Angelica, and com- 
mits all sorts of monstrosities, even to that of running 
stark-naked through the fields, it is to the moon’s orb 
that Astolfo rides on his winged steed to recover the 
senses of his friend. 

In harmony with the preceding mixture of fact and 
fancy, is the common belief in the influence of the moon 
upon those most unhappy of beings—lunatics!—in whom 
the god-like intellect is extinguished, and the heart, 
left alone in darkness, forgets its high mission—whose 
very name (from Zuna, the moon) is expressive of this 
belief—and whose ‘ moon-struck’ brains are supposed, 
like the ever-restless sea, to throb more tumultuously 
as the orb approaches the full. Oh, moon! how can 
one so gentle be thus cruel—one so lovely be thus 
ensnaring? How like art thou to woman! Like to 
woman in thy beauty, like to woman in thy changes; 
like to her in thy power over the heart and brain; 
blessing, yet sometimes blighting, him who would bask 
in thy beams! But let us not blame thee, nor her to 
whom we have likened thee. Rather let us learn that 
there is no influence so benign but it may injure—no 
worship so heavenly but error may mingle therein. 
The statue cannot always warm to Pygmalion, and 
Peril sits by the shrine of the beautiful. 

Of the vast influence exerted by the moon over the 
tides of the ocean nothing need here be said. Only let 
it be remembered that when we stand on the shore at 
high water, and see the waves come tumbling in upon 
the beach, very strange does it seem to us that the 
wavelet that breaks and dies at our feet was born of 
the moon in the far south, amid the unbroken solitude 
of polar seas. 

But an influence as mighty and subtle, and more in- 
explicable still, does the moon exercise in the moral 
world; and as if in harmony with her rule over the 
water, so sways she the tides of the human heart. 
Beneath the silent moonlight all the eye sees is re- 
pose; all the ear hears is the murmur of sleeping 
eae We seem to breathe a tranquillising atmo- 


under whose genial influence the wave of passion 
subsides, and bitterness dies away in the heart. When 
the Ancient Mariner stood alone on the rotting ship, 
motionless amid a rotting sea—with the fearful spell 
upon him, and his heart dry as dust, so that he could not 
pray—the moon rose on his weary vigil. Then yearned 
he towards her as he saw her journeying through the 
sky as in her home; and as her light made beautiful 
the hideous scene around him, and he beheld the crea- 
tures of ‘the great calm’ disporting themselves where 
never an eye could behold their beauty, the stony heart 
softened, and he blessed them; and straightway the 
spell began to break. Coleridge had a warm impulsive 
heart ; and doubtless in that career of sorrows, which 
to his sensitive spirit seemed at times like life in death, 
he had often gazed upon the calm pure face of the orb 
of night, holding on her way, passionless, all unmoved 
by the turmoil of earth: and with him, too, the spirit 
has grown tranquil, and the cry of the heart been 
hushed. A sweet consoler is the moon that looks in 
through the lattice on the weary and wo-begone, cheer- 
ing him like the gentle face of woman, and yet saying 
never a word to remind him that he needs comforting. 

Yet there is melancholy in the moonlight. Joy is the 
offspring of day, and laughter and the glad sunbeams 
go hand in hand; but merriment beneath the moon- 
beams jars like a loud laugh from a woman. It is an 
hour, indeed, when joys from the past come floating 
into the soul, and the faces of absent loved ones are 
present to the mind’s eye; but all is calm, passionless, 
as an infant’s dream. Festivals there have been beneath 
the moon, and enjoyments there are; but how different 
from their kindred of the day! Under the skies of 
southern night may be heard the tinkle of the lute, pale 
forms of dancing-girls may flit in the silvery gloom, and 
the sound of falling waters come on the cool breeze like 
the music of a dream; but the voice of the fountains 
only makes stillness more still, and motion brings out 
the sleep of the moonbeams. Through the vinewoods of 
Italy of yore youths and maidens strayed in the dazzling 
moonlight, celebrating the vigils of Venus; but on 
those balmy May-nights amid the concourse there was 
solitude, and for shouts of the worshippers only the still 
small whispers of love. 

But for the moonlight we would miss one of the most 
delicate aspects of our planet, and lose a delicious con- 
trast to the heat and glare of noontide. At midnight it 
makes a softer day—day, without its business, without 
its noise—day with lustre enough to beautify, not to 
make plain, It is an hour when the coverlet of cares 
and suspicions is lifted off, and the heart awakes, and 
fancy builds dreams. 

* None but the loving and the loved, 
Should be awake at this sweet hour,’ 


says Moore; and all poets are agreed that the moon- 
light hour is propitious to lovers—dangerously so, adds 
Byron, who in a well-known of his ‘ Don Juan’ 
comments on its influence in throwing over the heart 
‘a loving languor that is not repose.’ Verily not even 
the star of eve, the star of love, Venus herself—brightest 
of the wandering planets, and goddess of the magic 
twilight—hears so many loving vows exchanged, so 
many sweet words whispered. Yet ‘swear not by the 
moon—the inconstant moon!’ says Juliet, looking from 
her balcony in the moonlight upon her lover —‘ lest thy 
love prove like variable.’ But the fair Capulet felt how 
many dangers threatened their loves; and in her thirst 
for strong assurances, Romeo sworn by the un- 
changing sun itself, she would still have asked for more. 
‘I will think of my love in the moonlight,’ says a simple 
ditty ; and whether the object be the gallant Romeo in 
the garden of his hereditary foes at Verona, or the 
‘ sailor-boy’ on his way to the banks where pearls grow, 
in the hope of bringing thence a casket for his mistress, 
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the sentiment will generally find an echo in those who, 
though one in heart, are 
Severed far, 
As its reflection from the star.’ 

Straying by the mellow moonlight of autumn—with 
no voices in the fields, and no sound ‘in the air, save the 
fitful murmur of the Teviot, borne on the breath of early 
night—and thinking of one then wandering beneath 
the southern cross, I have looked to the moon walking 
in brightness, and my mouth has kissed my hand. Not 
in adoration to thee, queen of heaven!—but I fancied 
the eyes of a loved one were then gazing on thee, and, 
reflected in thy silver mirror, looked down in unfor- 
getting calmness upon mine! Fancy’s 


‘ Smile can make a summer, 
darkness else would be.” 


But what is the aspect of this ‘silver regent of the 
night ?’—in what bright world would we find ourselves 
if transported thither? Are those silvery beams raying 
from a paradise tenanted by happy mortals, or beings 
more godlike still? When young, we did not ask our- 
selves such questions, but vague fancies like these filled 
our brain when gazing upon the bright lamp of night ; 
and all that was sweetest in our dreams of fairyland 
and elysium we loved to gather round the ‘ moonlight’s 
home.’ The home of the moonlight!—alas! maturer 
years, that have cruelly dispelled many a sweet vision, 
have not spared our lunar utopia! At the glance of the 
telescope, as at the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, the glitter of 
the borrowed sunbeams falls off, and reveals—what? A 
wilderness of mountains, high as the Himalayas, above ; 
a honeycomb of caverns, deep as the Alps, below. Here 
and there a circular plain, isolated from the rest of the 
lunar world by perpendicular walls of rock, which the 
strong wing of the eagle alone could surmount. A 
sphere whose hues are the lights and shadows of its 
tremendous peaks—bare, waterless, almost airless! A 
ruined world, through whose crust the inner fires have 
burst in a thousand craters, spreading havoc all around. 
Now even the craters are extinct; the destroying fires 
have exhausted themselves. There may be inhabitants ; 
but what a home! 

It is night, and the fair orb is now looking in upon 
me through the slender boughs of the Persian lilac at 
my window with a calm, sweet smile, as if pleased when 
an upturned eye thanks her for her light. Oh, moon! 
lonely amid the blue skies of midnight, with what 
patient goodness dost thou cover thy scarred bosom 
with beams, and, forgetful of thine own sorrows, lightest 
up untiringly thy husband orb, making beautiful his 
season of darkness, and loving him all the more for the 
lustre thou givest him! In the wide world round which 
thou rollest, thou beholdest, of all its myriad creatures, 
one only like to thee—one only so gentle and self-deny- 
ing—one only whose love, like thee, shines brightest in 
the night-season! Good- night, gentle moon —good- 
night! 


THE HONOUR OF HONESTY. 


‘Wuen shall I get a new bonnet?’ doubtfully solilo- 
quised a young serving-girl, who, in a dismal back 
garret, where a great baby was sleeping, was despond- 
ingly considering her head-gear, as she prepared to go 
out one Saturday evening. She might be excused for 
reflecting on the subject ; for the coarse straw bonnet— 
which had never been handsome—was now sunburnt 
and dirty, and with its soiled and faded ribbon, looked 
hardly neat, though it had been carefully kept. ‘I 
declare I’m almost ashamed to go to church in it, it’s 
so dirty,’ she continued, as she turned it round in her 
hand; ‘ though maybe it’s of a piece with my gown and 
shawl: but come, they’re not dirty neither. I wonder 
whether mother can spare me my wages this week? 
Perhaps she can: I know she was sure of work last 


Saturday: well, we'll see.’ So saying, she tied on the 
shabby bonnet, and carefully folding up two shillings, 
which she took from the window ledge, she put them 
into her pocket ; and giving a last glance at her little 
bed, to see that her baby bedfellow was safely tucked 
in, she hurried out of the room, and out of the house, 
away on her weekly visit to her family. 

Bessie Abbott was a pretty, pleasant-looking girl of 
nearly eighteen, strong, active, and industrious. She 
was the daughter of a worthless man, and an ex- 
cellent woman. The teaching of the latter had borne 
good fruit in Bessie, who, though only a drudge in the 
family of a little shopkeeper, was a neat and excellent 
servant, as far as her knowledge went; while her integ- 
rity and good-temper would have rendered her valuable 
in any situation. She was in the receipt of what she 
considered the handsome income of two shillings a week, 
for which, with board and lodging, she did everything 
in her employer’s house; for its mistress was constantly 
engaged in the shop, and left the whole care of her five 
children, as well as all the household work, to ‘ Pretty 
Bessée ;’ and never was burthen laid upon a more willing 
worker. Bessie’s father did little for the support of his 
household : he spent half his time, and more than half 
his earnings, in the beer-shop; and the little money left 
for his wife did hardly more than supply his board: 
sometimes, indeed, he even demanded food when he had 
given no means of procuring it. The burthen of the 
family of course fell wholly on his poor wife, who was a 
quick and dexterous needlewoman, and who was glad 
to obtain any species of work by which she might earn 
a little; for her supply from the tailors, who were her 
usual employers, was not very regular, and sometimes 
failed altogether for a time. 

Bessie was the eldest of a large family : the two next 
in age to herself, a boy and girl of fifteen and thirteen, 
were both well placed, though neither could contribute 
to the family income ; but there were seven still younger, 
entirely dependent on their poor mother’s exertions. 
Such being the circumstances of the household, we need 
not wonder that a girl so affectionate as Bessie should 
have felt very doubtful of the possibility of buying a 
new bonnet; for, unlike too many in her situation, 
she never felt that her money was her own if it were 
needed for her mother’s use, and was only happy in the 
thought that she was enabled to contribute to that 
mother’s comfort; and in this respect her natural 
feelings were aided by higher principles, implanted by 
Him who so severely censured the unfilial conduct of 
the professing Jews. 

As Bessie hurried along the streets to her mother’s 
house, which was on the other side of the town, she 
cast many a wistful glance towards the displays of 
bonnets and ribbons in the shop windows, and even 
paused once or twice to bestow particular admiration ; 
nay, she went so far as to decide what shape she 
would buy, and how it should be trimmed, if she could 
but get the money for it; and she had strong hope of 
being able to do this, because she knew her mother had 
been promised more work than she could accomplish 
for several weeks to come. At last Bessie reached her 
home, which was one ill-lighted room, with a dark 
closet adjoining, in a tumble-down old house, situated 
in one of the courts of a densely-populated neighbour- 
hood, and tenanted by five or six families besides the 
Abbotts. It was home, however, and Bessie felt that it 
was 80, as, after running up the tottering stairs, she 
opened the door of her mother’s room, which, if not very 
comfortable, was at least very clean. 

‘ Oh, Bessie, Bessie !—here is Bessie!’ cried a posse 
of little ones as she entered. ‘ Here is Bessie come, 
mother! Come to mother, Bessie; she’s crying!’ and 
two of the young things seized their darling sister by 
her dress, and pulled her forward, as though at her 
coming their mother’s tears must dry. 

‘What is the matter, mother dear?’ cried Bessie, 
frightened, as she approached a neat, careworn woman, 
who, with her hands convulsively pressed together, and 
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silent tears dropping from her eyes, lookéd absorbed 
in hopeless distress. 

* Bessie, Bessie, what shall we do?’ she exclaimed, 
as her daughter knelt, and threw her arms round her: 
* what will become of us?’ 

* Oh, mother, what is the matter? What has hap- 
pened?’ returned Bessie, her own tears beginning to 
flow in sympathy and alarm. ‘ Oh, dear! I thought to 
find you all so comfortable to-night!’ 

‘Ay, and so we might have been,’ answered the 
mother in a tone of heartbroken despondency—‘ only 
for him—for your father, Bessie! How could he do it?’ 

* Mother, mother, what has he done?’ exclaimed the 
terrified girl, all horrible visions of crime starting up 
before her. 

* He has taken away my work, Bessie—my work, that 
I hoped to get so much for—and he has pawned it for 
drink—I don’t know where; and he beat me like a dog 
when I begged of him to tell me where it was. And 
the master wanted it, and I hadn’t it for him; and oh 
he was angry—and no wonder; only it’s hard upon 
me, Bessie. And he says the waistcoats are worth two 
pounds, and he'll have them, or their worth, if he 
takes my bed from under me. Then I owe our land- 
lord for a fortnight’s rent; for I didn’t pay last week, 
thinking I should be so much better off this. And I 
haven’t a penny in the house for the children’s food; 
they’ve been nigh famished as it is, for the waistcoats 
were almost the first work I did. And now where I 
am to look for money or work I don’t know, or how I 
am ever to pay this dreadful debt: my poor little ones 
will all be starving about me. How shall I bear it? 
| And then to think who has brought all this upon me. 
Oh, Bessie, it almost breaks my heart!’ 

‘ This is trouble indeed, indeed, sobbed i 
as she leant against her mother’s shoulder: ‘I little 
thought of finding you like this as I came along. But, 
mother dear, you mustn’t be quite cast down: put your 
trust in your Heavenly Father, without whose know- 
ledge not a sparrow falleth to the ground.’ 

* Ay, Bessie dear; but it’s hard to put such trust in 
Him, when nothing but trouble is to be seen. I’m 
sure I try; but it’s very hard, my child.’ 

* Yes, it is hard, mother; yet who else shall we trust 
in? And, mother, here are my wages for to-day and 
to-morrow, and who knows what Monday may bring? 
Aren’t we bid in such times as these to take no thought 
for the morrow, for sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof?’ 

Mrs Abbott pressed her child more closely without 
reply, and those of the children who were old enough to 
understand what passed, gathered reverently round to 
listen to Bessie’s words, as she continued her attempts 
to console her mother. Nearly an hour passed in this 
manner, and at last Bessie’s earnest, hopeful persuasions 
so far prevailed on her mother, as to excite a feeling of 
trustful resignation; and with lighter heart the girl 
began the children’s Saturday night’s ablutions, while 
her mother went out to make the necessary purchases 
of food; and when, on the return of the latter, the 
hungry little ones were regaled with a large piece of 
bread, trouble seemed for a while forgotten. However, 
Bessie, when she had, as she expressed it, ‘ cleaned all 
up,’ was obliged to depart; and after a tearful adieu, 
she was once more hurrying through the streets, which 
she had so lately traversed with such different feelings. 
‘Boast not thyself of to-morrow,’ she mused as she 
reached her abode. ‘We may well always remember 
that: we little thought last week when we were so 
pleased about the work, what trouble it would bring.’ 

Sunday morning came, and the sound of pleasant 
bells; but to Bessie it differed from other mornings only 
so far as her own thought made a Sabbath around her, 
for she could not go out until the evening; and she had 
even more todo on that day than on the other six, 
especially as her mistress, who rarely attended church 
herself, was always at hand to find fault. Many were 
the sad thoughts she bestowed on her mother’s troubles 


during the day; and when at last she was able to set 
out for church, under strict injunctions to return im- 
mediately on the close of the service, she was depressed 


The service came toa close, and Bessie oe 
mind left the church, and slowly and thoughtfully 
walked homewards. She was one of the last who came 
out; and as she walked across the wide churchyard to 
the least-frequented gate, she struck her foot against 
something, which yielded to her step, and returned a 
rattling sound. She stooped to pick up the object, 
and it proved a well-filled purse; the bright beads and 
tassels glittered in the half light of an autumn evening, 
and its weight and rotundity showed it well supplied. 
Bessie stood itively breathless for 2 moment in the 
excess of her joy; she felt a dizzy rush in her head, and 
for a moment all surrounding objects seemed to swim 
before her; then clasping her hands in a mute aspira- 
tion of thankfulness, she recovered full possession of her 
faculties, and began to examine the treasure. 

* One, two, three, four, five, six, seven!’ she counted— 
‘seven pounds! Oh, to think of mother, how delighted 
she will be! Why, this will pay all, and buy I can’t 
tell what beside. Oh how happy I am! And what is 
this?’ she continued, as she took from the other end a 
roll of soft paper. ‘Why, these must be bank-notes, 
like that mis’ess gave change for once: why, they must 
be worth I can’t tell how much. Here are one, two, 
three, four of them, and that one mis’ess got was worth 
five pounds itself. What shall we do with so much 
money? I'll read what’s on these notes, however.’ So, 
approaching a lamp just inside the gate, she with some 
difficulty deciphered the amounts of the notes, of which 
two were for fifty pounds, the other two respectively for 
five-and-twenty. ‘It’s quite a fortune,’ she murmured 
in a low, reverential tone, as she tried to grasp the idea 
of so many pounds. ‘* What a happy thing for me, and 
how sad for the person who lost it!’ Here the current 
of Bessie’s rapturous thoughts received a sudden check ; 
the smile faded from her lips, and she remained silently 
looking on the pretty purse with a perplexity amounting 
to distress. ‘Oh me, but it is not mine!’ she continued, 
her thoughts finding vent in a half-articulate form. 
‘This belongs to somebody, who is as sorry to lose it as 
I am pleased to find it. Oh, what must Ido? I wish I 
had never seen it. Must I give it up just when we want 
it so? And then it was lying in my way, and nobody 
near who could have dropped it.’ Poor Bessie! the 
struggle between conscience and want was very severe. 
She tried hard for a little while to convince herself that 
she had a right to what she found on a highway, but 
her principles were too strong to allow of such self-de- 
ception ; and besides, in testing the matter by the golden 

e, she felt that if she had dropped her two shillings 
on the previous night, she should have been very indig- 
nant with any finder claiming a right to them. ‘No, I 
have no business with it indeed,’ she murmured, as the 
tears of disappointment started to her eyes. ‘ But, 
however, surely I may keep just one or two of these 
pounds?—the person who lost this must be very rich, 
and would never miss them; surely I may have just 
two pounds for my finding it, and that would put poor 
mother out of her trouble?’ Just at this moment these 
words, which she had lately heard, darted into her mind 
like a gleam of light, ‘ Thou, God, seest me!’ ‘ Oh, what 
am I thinking of?’ she exclaimed, frightened by her 
own thoughts: ‘isn’t it all just one as stealing? Let 
me put this out of my sight as soon as I can, lest I 
should be too much tempted: I wont keep it an hour.’ 
So, resolutely concealing the temptation, Bessie set off 
at her quickest pace to the police-station, where she 
resolved to deposit the money immediately, for the 
twofolé purpose of securing herself against temptation, 
and of affording the owner the best opportunity for 
recovering the lost property. When she told her errand 
to the officer at the station, he looked at her from head 
to foot with some surprise. 
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‘So you didn’t think of keeping it yourself?’ he 
asked as he took the purse. 

*Yes, sir, I did for a minute, for we want it bad 
enough,’ replied Bessie with an ingenuous blush ; ‘ but 
I was kept from it, thank God! ‘There’s a deal of 
money there, sir; will you please to count it, that you 
may know, when it’s owned, that I took none?’ 

The officer counted it accordingly, and gave her a 
receipt for the amount, taking down her address at the 
same time, which she thought nothing about; then, 
with a thankful, happy heart, and clear conscience, she 
hastened home. 

Frequently, during the labours of the next day, Bessie 
wondered whether the owner of the purse had regained 
it, and pleased herself in imagining the pleasure its re- 
covery must have caused. Then her thoughts sadly 
turned to her poor mother, and she would speculate on 
the possibility of her receiving a reward. Some one 
she knew had been rewarded with ten shillings for 
finding a five-pound note; perhaps she might have a 
pound given her. However, she sedulously endeavoured 
to withdraw her thoughts from the subject, and occu- 

ied them in the attempt to devise some means of earn- 
- a little money in the family somehow, to carry 
them through this terrible crisis. So passed Monday, 
and Tuesday was passing in a similar manner. Bessie 
was busily washing her kitchen floor—talking to amuse 
the baby, who was tied on a chair in one corner of it, 
and thinking over a brilliant plan which had just oc- 
curred to her, of proposing one of her brothers as 
errand-boy to the grocer round the corner, when her 
mistress looked in, and sharply said some one wanted 
to speak to her. In great haste and surprise Bessie 
started up, and as quickly as possible wiped her wet 
hands, threw off her apron, settled her gown and cap, 
and hurried into the shop, where she found a middle- 
aged gentleman, of very pleasant demeanour, leaning 
carelessly against the counter. He turned as she 
entered, and advanced a step as she curtseyed and 
looked, as if to inquire the object of his visit. 

* Your name is Elizabeth Abbott?’ he asked: ‘ is it not?’ 

Yes, sir,’ was Bessie’s reply. 

‘You found a purse on Sunday night, I believe ?’ 

* Yes, sir,’ she replied, colouring as she spoke. ‘ Did 
it belong to you, sir? Did you get it? I hope it was 
all right, sir! I got a note of the money at the police,’ 
continued Bessie, speaking rapidly, and as if half- 
frightened ; for just then she only remembered the pos- 
sibility of some money being missing, which might be 
demanded of her. 

‘Oh yes, all was right,’ returned the gentleman 
smiling. ‘I only came to see what made you return 
my purse so honestly and quickly. Were you not in 
want of money ?’ 

‘Oh, indeed, sir, yes!’ she emphatically replied, as 
tears filled her eyes; ‘ but that money was not ours.’ 

‘Perhaps you were afraid to keep it, lest it should 
be discovered?’ continued her interrogator, looking 
earnestly at her, as a deep crimson flush rose even to 
her forehead. 

She raised her eyes to his boldly, though modestly, 
as she answered, in all the firmness of truth, ‘Sir, I 
never thought of that. But I would not be so miserable 
as theft would make me for as much again as is in your 
purse, sir!’ 

* That is well, that is well,’ quietly replied the gentle- 
man with a satisfied smile. ‘Now you say you want 
money very much: I came here to offer you a reward 
for the return of my purse. How much would you wish 
me to give you?’ 

‘Oh, sir!’ exclaimed poor Bessie in a transport of 
delight, clasping her hands—‘oh, thank you! thank you! 
Two pounds, sir, if you could be so kind, would make 

‘It would not bu: ppiness very dearly,’ 
answered the stranger ; Ths let me hear what you 
would do with the two pounds.’ 

Accordingly, Bessie related her simple little history 


as the reader knows it. At its conclusion, her attentive 
listener smiled kindly. ‘You are a good girl, Bessie,’ 
he said. ‘ Well, the reward I shall give you is twenty 
pounds instead of two. I determined upon this if I were 
satisfied with your answers.’ 

Bessie was speechless in grateful astonishment. 

* Yes, it is a little fortune for you,’ said the gentle- 
man, answering her look. ‘ You will of course relieve 
your mother from her trouble, and you had better put 
the rest into the savings’ bank, and try to add a little 
to it, as a provision in case of need.’ So saying, the 
gentleman produced the identical beaded purse, and 
counted twenty sovereigns into Bessie’s hand, who 
could only look her thanks; and then he went, and 
Bessie hurried up to her little room to give vent to her 
grateful happiness, thinking how different would have 
been her feelings had she otherwise acted. 

I need not make my story longer by describing the 
joy excited by her next visit to her home—how the 
debt was paid—and how one pound more was devoted 
to the purchase of sundry articles of comfort and 
decency (amongst which Bessie’s bonnet was not for- 
gotten) — and how the remaining pounds were safely 
deposited. But I must not omit to add, that the gentle- 
man whose acquaintance Bessie had so happily made, 
did not forget her. Though his residence was many 
miles distant from hers, she was shortly afterwards 
taken into his family as nurse, which post she filled in 
comfort and respectability for many years, carefully 
impressing upon the minds of her young charges the 
same principles which governed her own. 


LONDON MORNING NEWSPAPERS. 


Wiru the exception, perhaps, of the mysterious regions 
of the theatrical coulisse, there are no establishments 
the secret working of which is less known to the 
general mass of the public than that of those great col- 
lectors and condensers of political intelligence—those 
extraordinary machines which are the contemporary 
historians of the world—the London Morning News- 
papers. With almost every other grand branch of 
national industry we are more or less acquainted. Most 
people have a notion of the operations of the blast fur- 
nace or the power-loom: most people have picked up 
some smattering of the mode in which cottons are spun 
at Manchester, and razors ground at Sheffield. Little 
treatises devoted to descriptions of branches of national 
industry are frequently issued from the press: the 
coarse raw material is traced through its every succes- 
sive stage until it arrives at the consummation of a 
costly and finished fabric. We may read or see how 
the lump of ore becomes a legion of shining and delicate 
needles—how certain constituent mineral masses are 
fused and wrought until the glittering chandelier or the 
wonder-working lens is placed before us. We know 
how rags may become paper, and the forest a ship. 
Still, there is a peculiar species of industry of which the 
public knows little—one requiring for its successful 
prosecution a more peculiar union of elements than is 
demanded by any other pursuit—a branch of industry 
demanding the combined and constant application of 
highly-skilled and intelligent manual labour—of vast 
capital—of a high degree of enterprise and worldly 
shrewdness—and, more than all, of great, and keen, and 
cultivated, and flexible intellectual power, constantly 
applicable to the discussion of almost every question— 
moral, social, political, and literary—which can spring 
up into importance amid the daily and hourly fluctua- 
tions not only of the public opinion of Britain, but 
of that of the civilised world. Such a union of quali- 
ties and possessions must be brought together by any 
one who thinks of triumphantly establishing, or suc- 
cessfully carrying on, a London morning journal, 

As, then, we believe that the notions popularly en- 
tertained of the means whereby the news of the world 
is every morning served up to us with our hot coffee 
and ve are somewhat vague, we propose to devote this 
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paper to a sketch of the intellectual and material engine 
to which society and civilisation owe so much; and 
after some pondering as to the simplest and most com- 
prehensive course to be adopted, we have come to the 
resolution—first, of enumerating and describing the 
several parts of the machine in detail, and then after 
putting them into gear, and setting the whole in motion, 
of directing attention to the general working, and of 
explaining the motive forces and the plan of operation 
of the entire mechanism. 

All the London daily-newspaper establishments are 
situated either upon or close to the great artery of com- 
munication between the City and the West End. Some 
of those grimy-looking news-manufactories are patent 
to the street, others skulk in dingy and obscure alleys, 
as though attempting to carry out, even in their local 
habitations, that grand principle of the anonymous 
which, rightly or wrongly, is held to constitute not only 
the power, but the very essence and soul of English 
journalism. 

The vast body of the employés of a London journal 
may be divided into six grand categories or depart- 
ments, it being, however, understood that in some cases 
these departments blend, to a little extent, with each 
other, and that those individuals who, as it were, stand 
upon the confines, occasionally undertake somewhat 
mixed duties. There is, first, the important and all- 
supporting typographic department, numbering per- 
haps somewhere about sixty individuals. Then there 
is the commercial department, occupied in the business- 
conduct of the paper, in attending to the due supply of 
the requisite material for all the other branches, in 
receiving and arranging the advertisements, in manag- 
ing the publication, and keeping the general accounts 
of the whole establishment. This department, includ- 
ing those more or less connected with advertising 
agencies, &c. may furnish employment for about a 
dozen of persons. We then come to the reporting 
establishment. Of this the principal branch is the 
parliamentary corps, a body averaging from twelve to 
sixteen members: next them may be classed the law 
reporters, who attend regularly in the several courts, 
and who may come to some half-dozen more: in the 
same category we may perhaps include the regular and 
authorised correspondents of the paper in the prin- 
cipal provincial towns and outports: and our account 
would be manifestly incomplete did we leave out of 
sight the vast cloud of irregular and unengaged re- 

rters, who supply a great portion of the every-day 

ndon news, including the proceedings at the minor 
courts—particularly the police-offices—the inquests, the 
* melancholy accidents,’ the ‘alarming conflagrations,’ 
the ‘extraordinary coincidences,’ and the like. This 
body of men, although few or none of its members 
have any real tangible footing upon the periodical 
press, yet play no inconsiderable part in supplying it 
with its miscellaneous home intelligence. They form, 
as our readers have no doubt divined, the often-talked- 
of class, called by themselves ‘general reporters’ or 
‘occasional contributors,’ but known to the world as 
* penny a-liners.’ Next in the order in which we are 
proceeding we may reckon the important and expen- 
sive department of foreign correspondency—a depart- 
ment the extent and importance of which have very 
much increased since the commencement of the pre- 
sent continental disturbances. A glance at any London 
journal will show that, besides having a fixed corres- 
pondent in almost every European capital of import- 
ance, there is hardly a seat of war unattended by a 
representative of the metropolitan press. Wherever, 
indeed, gunpowder is fired in anger, a letter to a great 
English newspaper is pretty certain to pop out of the 
smoke. Proceeding with our list, we approach the 
editorial department, including not only the actual 
executive editors, but the corps of original writers—the 
mysterious authors of the ‘leaders,’ and the gentlemen 
whose pens, shunning politics, are devoted to the chro- 
nicling and analysis of the fine arts, the drama, and 


literature. Here we tread upon somewhat slippery 
ground. As we have said, the principle of the anony- 
mous is kept up with very remarkable strictness in 
the leading journals; and even those who are tolerably 
well behind the scenes in other respects, may still know 
little of the grand arcanum involved in the authorship 
of the leading articles. No doubt the paternity of 
some of these is tolerably well known in press circles. 
Sometimes the internal evidence of style or particular 
opinion betrays a writer: in other instances tolerable 
guesses approximations are formed; but in, we 
should say, the great majority of cases the authorship 
of a leader is absolutely unknown to nineteen-twentieths 
of the employés of the newspaper in which it appears. 
In making this assertion, it is understood that we speak 
of the principal daily journals alone—of those the lead- 
ing articles of which are not generally written by the 
actual acting editor, or in the establishment at all. As 
regards theatrical and musical critiques, there is no 
great secrecy observed: indeed it would be almost im- 
possible to do so, when every second hAabitué of the 
theatre or the concert-room can point to the represen- 
tatives of the different morning papers present. In the 
reviewing department the case is somewhat similar: 
no great attempt at secrecy is made here either. The 
task is frequently shared by those gentlemen of the 
parliamentary corps who have most literary taste and 
ability; and we may add, that these are also fre- 
quently deputed to attend such festivals or occurrences 
of public interest as demand a certain degree of de- 
scriptive and narrative talent. 

We have now catalogued the five principal divisions 
into which the intellectual and manual labour of a 
morning newspaper is thrown, and we may add a sixth 
general department, including the class which may be 
described as more strictly the servants of the establish- 
ment—the day and night porters, the messengers, the 
couriers employed upon foreign service, and generally 
the host of supernumeraries who hang on the ou 
of a great newspaper establishment. 

Having thus cursorily run over the different parts 
of the machine, we proceed more narrowly to describe 
their individual conformation. The typographical de- 
partment comprehends, as we have said, about sixty 
compositors. Among their ranks are to be found the 
very best, the most intelligent, and the most expedi- 
tious printers in London or the world. They are paid 
by the piece; and a few of them earn not less than 
from L.3 to L.4 per week. From L.2, 10s. to L.3 is, 
however, we believe, the general amount of their wages. 
The task of 4 morning paper compositor commences 
about seven or eight o’clock in the evening, and is con- 
tinued until the paper is ‘ put to bed,’ as the technical 
phrase goes, between four and five o’clock in the morn- 
ing; but occasionally his labours are even still further 
protracted. When an important foreign express is 
expected—the Overland Mail, for example—he either 
remains hanging about the establishment, ready at an 
instant’s warning to commence operations upon the 
looked-for news, or flings himself down, all dressed, either 
in his lodgings or a neighbouring tavern, prepared 
instantly to hurry back to the office should a breath- 
less messenger warn him that the ‘Overland is in” A 
useful peculiarity of the morning paper compositor is 
the extraordinary skill with which he deciphers the vile 
congregations of pothooks and hangers with which he 
is frequently called upon to deal. Imagine, for example, 
half-a-dozen columns of report of an important coun- 
try meeting, scribbled in red-hot haste, and in pencil, 
by two or three reporters during their transit from 
Liverpool or Exeter by an express train; fancy this 
crumpled-up mass of half-effaced, half- unintelligible 
scribbling deciphered, set up in type, and corrected, 
within a few minutes over an hour! Yet such an ex- 


ploit is by no means without a parallel in the offices 
of the London morning newspapers, For the rapidity 
with which news is set before the readers of a journal 
they are much indebted to the compositors. 
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Passing over the commercial department of a news- 
paper, which presents few characteristic features, we 
arrive at the important class of the reporters. And of 
these the parliamentary corps first claim our attention. 

It would be unnecessary here to dilate upon the bril- 
liant literary and legal talent which has been fur- 
nished to the country from that narrow little gallery 
above the Speaker’s chair in the House of Commons. 
It is generally known that, from the days of Dr John- 
son downwards, the task of reporting the debates of 
the legislature has furnished a means of subsistence to 
aclass of men, from the ranks of which have sprung 
not a few individuals whose names are known as widely 
as the fame of our literature and our jurisprudence is 
extended ; and it may be added, that the steady remune- 
ration furnished in this way by the morning newspapers 
has been, and does form in many instances, the ground- 
work of an income extended by connection with many 
of the less important but not less fascinating branches 
of periodical and dramatic literature. The ‘gallery’ 
of course embraces men of very different calibre, and 
very different views and habits. With some it is the 
all in all, with others merely the convenient stepping- 
stone. A few, and only a few, of its members have 
little pretensions beyond those of skilful short - hand 
writers; but a great majority of its occupants aim 
higher than this—possessing as they do the intelligence 
of educated gentlemen, sharpened and developed by a 
course of training which brings them into constant 
communication with public men and public events; 
while not a few are personages of more or less literary 
or political celebrity, who may well aspire one day to 
make the speeches they now report. 

The routine duty of the gallery is easily explained. 
Each newspaper has a regular desk, at which its repre- 
sentative is always seated from the opening to the 
rising of the House. The reporters generally succeed 
each other in alphabetical succession; and the period 
during which each remains on duty is called his ‘ turn.’ 
These turns are of different lengths at different periods 
of the evening. Up to about 11 o’clock they are either 
half-hours or three-quarters. After that time they are 
generally either quarter-hours or twenty minutes. 
Every newspaper has a distinct set of rules upon the 
subject in question, rules which, however, are always 
liable to be modified, according to certain fixed principles, 
by the duration of the debate in the House of Lords. As 
soon as a ‘man ’—reporters are always called ‘ men’ in 
gallery patois—is relieved by his next successor, he 

roceeds to the office to extend his notes—‘ to write out 

is whack ’—gallery argot again. <A full three-quarters’ 
turn amounts, with the majority of speakers, to some- 
what more than two columns of the close type used in 
printing parliamentary reports, the writing of which is 
seldom accomplished under four hours of severe labour. 
It not unfrequently happens, especially if both Houses 
be sitting—and the corps therefore distributed in equal 
proportions in the Lords and Commons—that time will 
not permit the full extension of the short-hand notes. 
A second turn looming a-head obliges the reporter 
to ‘cut down’ many a flower of eloquence; and on 
very hard-working nights there are such things as 
three turns, involving, as the reader will perceive, in 
many instances a spell of seven, eight, or nine hours of 
exceedingly hard and exhausting toil. These occasions, 
however, are comparatively rare; and taking the aver- 
age amount of the session, we should say that it is some- 
what less than a column per night per man. Of course 
the majority of speeches made in parliament bear very 
considerable curtailment. The ordinary rank and file of 
M.P’s. are merely summarised—their endless prolixity, 
their ten-times repeated iteration, their masses of com- 
monplace declamation, are condensed and translated 
into English grammar—often a most requisite process 
—so that the twenty lines of what appears to the reader 
to be a neat little compact speech, convey, in reality, 
the pith and substance, well and clearly put, of half an 

or an hour’s rambling tedious oration. 


When, however, a reporter, unhappily for himself, 
falls upon one of the crack men of the house, a minister 
or an Opposition leader, the case is very different. 
The report is then almost verbatim. We say almost, 
because there is hardly one man in the House who does 
not occasionally owe something to the reporters in the 
way of the excision of a twice or thrice-repeated phrase, 
or the rounding-off of a sentence left incomplete in the 
heat of speaking. As may be expected, there exists a 
code of oratorical criticism in the gallery of an entirely 
technical and professional nature, and which judges of 
public speakers entirely in reference to the facilities 
which their styles afford for being reported. Perhaps a 
hint or two on contemporary orators regarded in this 
light may not be without its interest and use. Sir 
Robert Peel, then, is a favourite in the gallery. He is 
distinct and deliberate; and when he has to deal with 
statistics (the mortal horror of the reporters), exceed- 
ingly clear and intelligible. Moreover, Sir Robert un- 
derstands the gallery. We have heard him on very im- 
portant occasions absolutely dictate rather than speak. 
His rival, Lord John, is generally deliberate enough, but 
he is not always distinct, and unless he warms and rises 
with his subject, is very apt to be slovenly in the con- 
struction of his sentences. Sir G. Grey is an exceed- 
ingly difficult speaker to report: he is too rapid. Sir 
Charles Wood, again, is often verbally confused, and apt 
to make lapsus lingua, which in financial speeches are ter- 
ribly embarrassirig. Viscount Palmerston is a capital 
man for a reporter—deliberate, epigrammatically dis- 
tinct, and uttering his sentences with a weighty and a 
telling point. Sir J. Graham is also an easily-reported 
speaker. Not so Mr Gladstone, who pours himself out 
in an unbroken, fluent, and unemphatic stream of words ; 
uttering subtile argument faster than other speakers 
rattle out mere verbiage. Mr Macaulay was another 
dreaded orator; and for this reason, that his utterance 
was so rapid, as to render it exceedingly difficult to follow 
him; while his diction was at once so gorgeous and so 
epigrammatic, that the omission of a word marred a sen- 
tence. Much of the same remark applies to Mr Sheil, 
who, moreover, has to contend with a thickened, indis- 
tinct, and screaming utterance. Mr D’Israeli keeps a 
good reporter upon the full stretch, but he is not generally 
complained of in the gallery. As for the Upper House, 
Lord Stanley is perhaps the most unpopular man, using 
the word of course in its technical sense. He js terribly 
rapid and terribly good. Lord Brougham is generally 
more deliberate. His parenthetical sentences, however, 
often puzzle his recorders, Lord Aberdeen, distinct, 
deliberate, and pure in his style, is easily reported. 
The same of Lord Lyndhurst. The Marquis of Lans- 
downe’s speeches are vastly improved by the omission 
of a good half of the words which they contain; and 
to Lord Monteagle a similar remark applies with still 
greater force. Earl Grey is a capital reporter’s speaker 
—distinct, clear-headed, and correct; and so, by the 
way, is the young Duke of Argyle, who has made a 
début in public life which promises to give the reporters 
many an aching wrist. 

On the whole, the reporters’ gallery, although its 
occupants are occasionally very severely worked, is a 
pleasant and a merry place, and a great manufactory of 
jokes, good, bad, and indifferent. As a general rule, 
reporters are terribly lukewarm politicians. Probably 
they hear too much of all parties to like any of them; 
and so speeches delivered on all sides of the House are 
generally the objects of plenty of droll running com- 
mentary, frequently of a nature which would please the 
political opponents of the orator rather than himself. 
I may add that upwards of three-fourths of the re- 
— of the London daily press are either Scotch or 

rish. The English are a decided minority in the 


gallery. 
Of the law reporters little has to be said. They are 
frequently young barristers, who make up in this way 


for any deficiency of briefs with which they may be 
afflicted. 
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We now come to the irregular reporting troops, the 
penny-a-liners. There are perhaps fifty or sixty people 
in London who get their living solely by casual contri- 
butions of articles of news to the press. The body is an 
odd compound of all manner of waifs and strays from 
society, and more remarkable, we fear, for enterprise 
and impudence in the pursuit of its calling, than for 
either honesty or ability. The only notion which many 
worthy folks in London have of the personnel of the 
press is gleaned from the penny-a-liners, who suddenly 
start up, no one knows how or whence, upon every occa- 
sion which gathers a group of people together, boldly 
proclaiming themselves to be the representatives of the 
press, and seldom doing it much credit either by their 
appearance or their manners. Many a good man and 
able has indeed made his first advances to journalism 
through humble penny-a-lining, but no man of ability 
remains long in the ranks. The great body of penny-a- 
liners are either dissipated and discarded reporters, who 
have drunk themselves out of station and respectability, 
or a wonderful omnium gatherum of uneducated and 
illiterate men, who have been flung out of the ordinary 
range of mechanical or semi-mechanical employments, 
and have, somehow or other—one by one accident, one 
by another—fallen back upon the precarious and 
Bedouin-like existence of penny-a-liners. Of course the 
‘ occasional reporter’ is only paid for those portions of 
his contributions which actually appear in print; and, 
on an average, not one-tenth of the mass of ‘flimsy’ ma- 
nuscripts received every night by the sub-editors of the 
morning papers is accepted and printed. ‘The ‘ flimsy’ 
in question is the technical name for penny-a-line copy, 
derived from the thin tissue paper which the ‘ mani- 
fold’ writing apparatus always used necessitates the 
employment of. A penny-a-liner always sends dupli- 
cates of his intelligence to all the morning papers, so 
that he has occasionally the good-luck to be paid se- 
veral times over for the same paragraphs, and that 
at the rate of a penny-halfpenny, not, as his name 
would imply, a penny per line. A penny-a-liner may 
therefore, it is evident, upon such occasions as a ‘ good 
fire’ or a ‘good murder ’—both common phrases with 
the craft—make a much more profitable week’s work 
than the regular-salaried reporter can hope for. We 
have known instances in which from L.30 to L.40 have 
been cleared by a penny-a-liner in a single week. But 
in general the brotherhood are terribly improvident. 
They spend their money as fast, or faster, than they 
make it, and seldom or never have anything laid by for 
the quiet, and, to them, unlucky intervals when no 
political agitation causes good crops of meetings, and 
when there happens to be a happy dearth of accidents 
and offences. Then come the times for fabricated 
intelligence. Inquests are reported which are never 
held, and neighbourhoods are flung ‘into a state of the 
utmost alarm and excitement’ by catastrophes which 
no one but the penny-a-liner himself ever dreamt of. 
We remember Mr Wakley publicly stating that upwards 
of a dozen inquests were reported in one day as hav- 
ing taken place under his presidency, not one of which 
he ever held! The occasion which elicited this state- 
ment was a remarkable one. The suicide of a young 
girl, who had been seduced and abandoned with her 
child, was reported, and adorned with so many touch- 
ing and really romantic circumstances, that public 
curiosity and sympathy were strongly excited. We 
well remember, on the night when the intelligence was 
handed in—in ‘flimsy’ of course—to a daily paper, 
hearing the sub-editor—a gentleman, by the way, 
well known to the readers of this Journal—ex- 
claim, in allusion to one of the letters given, ‘ See, 
there is perfectly touching and human pathos: not 
the greatest master of fiction who ever lived could have 
struck off anything half so exquisite in its simple 
truth to nature as the ill-written letter of this poor, 
uneducated girl.’ In two or three days the whole story 
was discovered to be a fabrication! And yet in all 
probability our friend the then sub-editor was right. 


These fabricated stories are seldom or never the inven- 
tion of their concoctors: they are simply copied from 
some forgotten file of newspapers, or some obscure colo- 
nial journal, and adapted to London life and customs. 
Of course every effort is made by the conductors of 
journals to prevent their being duped in this manner, 
but they cannot always help themselves. They have 
no hold over the penny-a-liners but by systemati- 
cally rejecting their communications; and if a fellow 
who has been detected in a fraud finds his copy ‘ ta- 
booed,’ he either makes an arrangement with a friend 
for the use of his name, or starts a new appellation al- 
together, under which he either makes a new character, 
or remains in an undistinguished position until the old 
offence has blown over or been forgotten. 

The best characteristic quality of the penny-a-liners 
is their matchless perseverance and energy in the pur- 
suit of materials for paragraphs. Does a conflagration 
break out ?—they are in the midst of the firemen; does 
a remarkable crime take place?—they regularly install 
themselves in the locality; often they outnumber the 
group of individuals which forms the ‘numerous and 
respectable meeting’ they report. Railway accidents 
afford them rich harvests. They find out cases of 
suicide in a way little short of miraculous; and hardly 
a day passes which does not yield them a ‘ remarkable 
coincidence’ or an ‘ extraordinary catastrophe.’ Altoge- 
ther, the penny-a-liners are about the most irregularly- 
paid, the most hard-working, and the most scampishly- 
living set of individuals in her Majesty's dominions. 

We have loitered at some length over the reporting 
department, which is, in sooth, one of the most interest- 
ing connected with a daily paper, and we must despatch 
the foreign correspondents with a hastier notice. Our 
readers can well understand that theirs is a department 
which has of late been quite turned upside down. In 
the old peaceful days, Paris, Madrid, Lisbon, and Augs- 
burg, were the principal ports of continental correspon- 
dence. Now-a-days, of course, a newspaper must have 
its agents swarming over Europe from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, from the Bay of Biscay to the Sea of 
Azof. The duties of a Parisian correspondent, the 
grand centre to which the others were always subsi- 
diary, were of a kind requiring watchfulness rather 
than hard work. Paris, as the centre and radiating 
point of continental politics, was constantly becoming 
the sudden seat of unexpected news, which it was the 
duty of the correspondent instantly to forward, often by 
special courier or pigeon-express to London. ‘The 
routine of duty was by no means oppressive. The con- 
coction of a short summary of the news of the day; the 
extraction of copious translations of the morning papers, 
furnished in the friendly pages of ‘ Galignani ;’ and per- 
haps a visit to the Bureau des Affuires Etrangeres, or that 
of the Ministre de 'Intérieur, where official and private 
information could always be got by those who knew the 
right way of going to work. This generally formed the 
day’s routine of duty. The real pressure of the work, 
however, lay in the extreme watchfulness required, and 
the constant liability of the correspondent to be called 
upon to decide whether such and such an item of intel- 
ligence, as it transpired, was or was not worth the 
expense of a special courier or a flight of pigeons to 
London. Now-a-days, of course, the couriers are being 
superseded by the railways, and the use of pigeons, 
over one part of the journey at all events, by the elec- 
tric telegraph. Nor will the most casual student of the 
daily newspapers fail to perceive how much more 
copious is the letter of the Paris correspondent than it 
used to be. Of the many in France who curse the late 
revolution, none have more cause to do so than ‘our 
own correspondent.’ The ‘war’ reporters form quite a 
new class, which has of course risen with the exigencies 
of the times. More than one of the gentlemen, how- 
ever, who are now enlightening the English public upon 
the chances and changes of the Italian and Hungarian 
wars, have seen hot work in the Carlist campaigns in 
Spain, and have had a few tolerably narrow escapes 
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from being shot or hung as spies. Indeed not later 
than last summer, a friend of ours, who was in the 
thick of the first Schleswig-Holstein dispute, found 
himself placed, by the arrest of a courier whom he had 
despatched, in an extremely awkward situation, from 
which he only escaped by a most liberal expenditure of 
horse flesh, and by ultimately seizing the open boat of 
a fisherman, in which he crossed the Little Belt, and at 
last contrived to conceal himself in Copenhagen. It is 
quite evident, then, that the situation of a correspon- 
dent at the seat of war is by no means suited to those 
gentlemen of England who love safety and ease. Ade- 
quately to perform the duties of the post, a man must 
be a thorough linguist, even to the extent of under- 
standing the patois of the district in which he is placed. 
He must possess, moreover, a good and plausible ad- 
dress, be a man of enterprise and resource, one who can 
cook his own dinner, and make a comfortable bivouac 
on the lee side of a tree. Above all, he must have the 
pen of a ready writer, and have enough of nerve, with- 
out needlessly or recklessly exposing himself to danger, 
to make up his despatches coolly and collectedly, even 
should a stray shot occasionally make its appearance in 
his vicinity. Good folks who do not like sleeping out 
of their own beds, who wink at the crack of a pistol, 
and who catch colds in thorough drafts, had better not 
undertake to write a contemporary history of a war. 

We have now come to the editorial department of 
the London daily journal. By the editorial, however, 
is by no means to be understood the leader-writing de- 
partment: we speak of the actual working visible edi- 
tors. In respect to the leader-writing corps, the strictest 

is, as we have said, preserved. If its members 
ever come to the office, they do not come officially; and 
though their business may be guessed at, it is never 
avowed. The actual acknowledged editorial body gene- 
rally consists of a sub-editor and his assistant, a foreign 
editor ; sometimes, but not always, a business-editor, as 
we may Call him, whose functions are half literary, half 
commercial ; and an editor-in-chief, who represents the 
proprietors, and keeps a watchful eye over all the de- 
partments, and whose executive power is despotic. The 
money-article writer has an establishment of his own in 
the City, and generally sends the result of his labours 
every evening. 

Let us begin with the two sub-editors. They are at 
their posts by eight or nine o’clock p.m., and the labours 
of one of them at least do not cease until four o’clock next 
morning. ‘To their care is confided the mass of penny- 
a-line matter, from which they select what is considered 
as of interest or importance—often abridging or gram- 
matising it, as the case may require. They have fre- 
quently to attend to the literary and political correspond- 
ence of the paper, picking out from the mass of ‘ Constant 
Readers’ and ‘ Regular Subscribers’ those lucubrations 
which seem worthy of the notice of the editor-in-chief. 
To them is also confided the task of looking over the 
multitudes of provincial papers which every day arrive, 
and extracting from them all the paragraphs which may 
appear to deserve the honour. The principal sub-edi- 
tor is also in continued and close correspondence with 
the printer’s room, from which he receives regular bul- 
letins of the amount of matter ‘set up,’ and of the space 
which remains to be filled. In many of the London 
papers the rule is, that every line which is printed must 
go through the hands of the sub-editor. He is thus 
enabled to preserve a general idea of the hourly pro- 
gress of the newspaper towards completion. Another 
part of the sub’s duty is a general supervision of the 
reporters’ room. In case of any failure in this part of 
the duty, occasioned perhaps by sudden illness, he puts 
himself in correspondence with another paper, so as to 
obtain the means of supplying the gap. He grants in- 
terviews to the less important class of | business visitors ; 
makes the minor arrangements for having public meet- 
ings, dinners, and so forth, reported; has an eye, in 
fact, to every department save that of the ‘leaders ;’ 


the major part of his duties consisting of a hundred 
little odd jobs, trifling in themselves, but upon his inde- 
fatigable and energetic attention to which the character 
of a newspaper greatly depends. 

The duties of the foreign editor will be obvious from 
his title. He performs for foreign intelligence what the 
sub-editor does for home news. He receives and ar- 
ranges foreign expresses, summarises the intelligence 
contained in them, and has frequently a great deal of 
hard translating work upon his shoulders. Of course 
the foreign editor must be an accomplished linguist. 

We have reserved the editor-in-chief until the last. 
His is a situation of great power, and consequently of 
great responsibility. To him all matters of doubt arising 
in the inferior departments are referred. The sub-editor 
is his aide-de-camp, who brings him information of 
what everybody is doing, and how everybody is doing 
it. Printed slips of everything reckoned important in 
the paper are from time to time laid before him. He 
makes all the arrangements of magnitude, respecting 
the engagement of correspondents, reporters, &c. and 
gives audiences to those whose business is of great im- 
portance, or who, from their situation in public or pri- 
vate life, cannot well be handed over to a subordinate. 
The peculiar department of the editor-in-chief is, how- 
ever, that of the leading articles. He may either write 
himself or not. In general an editor has plenty to do 
without the composition of brilliant or profound politi- 
cal essays. But he probably suggests subjects to his 
writers, hints at the tone to be adopted, carefully re- 
vises the leaders when written, and generally takes care 
to communicate to the whole executive the peculiar 
views as to business or politics entertained by the un- 
seen proprietary body whom he represents. The editor- 
in-chief usually transacts business in the office in the 
course of the afternoon. He makes his appearance 
again about ten o’clock or eleven o'clock p.m., and fre- 
quently remains until the paper is actually published, 
about five o’clock in the morning. 

We have now set before our readers a tolerably full 
account of the constituent parts of the machinery of a 
London newspaper. It only remains that we briefly 
dash off a sketch of the machine as it appears in its 
usual rapid motion. Nearly all day long the establish- 
ment is almost deserted ; only the clerks in the count- 
ing-house ply their tasks, and receive and register the 
advertisements. At four o’clock or so a couple of the 
editors arrive; the letters which may have been re- 
ceived are opened and run over; arrangements for 
‘leaders’ for next day are probably made and commu- 
nicated to the writers thereof; and such communica- 
tions from regular or casual correspondents as may be 
selected from the mass are sent up to the printer’s 
room, in readiness for the compositors when they arrive... 
By seven o’clock p.m. the work is beginning in earnest. 
Three or four parliamentary reporters have already set- 
to at their desks, and the porters are laying huge 
masses of ‘flimsy’ and packets from the country upon 
the sub-editors’ tables. Meanwhile the compositors 
above have also commenced operations. By ten o’clock 
the work is in full swing. Perhaps a dozen columns 
of parliamentary debate have been written: the sub- 
editors are actively engaged in preparing for the printer 
the occasional and penny-a-line intelligence, and two 
or three writers in different parts of London are dee 
in ‘leaders.’ Hardly a train now arrives in town whic 
does not convey packets of country news and country 
newspapers, wet from the press, to the great centre of 
intelligence. ‘Express parcels’ from abroad drop in, 
and are submitted to the foreign editor. All the office 
is one blaze of light and activity. By midnight the 
great mass of intelligence has arrived. The porters 
carry away from the sub-editorial rooms basketfuls of 
rejected contributions: the master-printer reports as to 
the length of ‘ matter’ in his hands: the editor-in-chief 
communicates with the sub, and finds that everything 


and passes a life of constant hurry and responsibility, 
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is working smoothly. The reporters are still at it might 
and main. Perhaps the House of Commons does not 
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rise until two o’clock, so every quarter of an hour sets 
a fresh hand to work. As three o’clock approaches, 
the master-printer gets nervous, and begins to think of 
the early trains: the gentlemen of the gallery are di- 
rected to cut down at all hazards, and close up their 
reports: the last selection is made of the ‘ matter’ 
which must be flung over either until next day, or 
entirely. Shortly after three the outside half of the 
sheet is at press, for the machine-men have been get- 
ting up the steam on the engine for the last couple of 
hours: the last touches are hurriedly given to the 
* leaders’ and the ‘ latest intelligence;’ and by half after 
five o’clock, fast express-carts are flying with the reek- 
ing sheets to the terminus of every railway, to be scat- 
—— as fast as panting steam can carry 
em ! 


GRANDMAMMA. 


THERE are no real old grandmammas now; the race has 
gone out. All old ladies of the present time have smart 
caps with flowers, lace collars, and bracelets; but the 
grandmamma whom I remember wore a mourning dress, 
a white handkerchief pinned in folds over her bosom, a 
black crape hood, clear white apron, and low-cut velvet 
shoes. Her out-door costume was a mode bonnet and 
cloak trimmed with bear-skin, with the addition, in 
winter, of a muff and tippet of the same frightful fur ; 
and in walking, she leant on a gold-headed cane. 
What a delight it was to visit her as a child! the 
awful mysterious feeling of seeing the fingers of the 
clock pointing to ten at night, and we not in bed! the 
breakfast of coffee and muffins, the drinking tea in the 
parlour, and the absence of lessons, all united to makea 
visit to grandmamma the happiest event of childhood. 
The clock above-mentioned was the wonder of my 
young life: at the moment the hour struck, a small 
door flew open, and out burst a little wooden bird, call- 
ing ‘ Cuckoo—cuckoo!’ until the striking ceased, when 
the door shut as suddenly as it had opened, and the 
clock ticked on as quietly as if nothing had happened. 
When older, I took great delight in hearing stories of 
her youth; and as her reminiscences extended over 
seventy-five years, and she was blessed with a most 
retentive memory, her tales were like dipping into an 
old magazine, beginning at the year 1745. 

She remembered the Rebellion perfectly ; and how 
the rebels stole the tongue of the chapel bell near 
her father’s house to melt for bullets. She had danced 
at George III.’s coronation ball; and because the hair- 
dresser was in great demand, each lady’s head requir- 
ing two hours to dress, hers was done over-night, and 
she was propped up in bed for fear of disarranging 
the fabric. The town near which she lived was re- 
markable for its attachment to the Stuarts, and many 
of its inhabitants joined the ill-fated expedition that 
terminated so disastrously at Culloden. In the bar- 
barous spirit of the times, when law was terror, and 
punishment vengeance, the heads of several ringleaders 
were impaled on the Exchange of their native town, 
and amongst the rest the two sons of an eminent phy- 
sician residing there. She said it was a touching sight 
to see the white-haired, venerable father, as long as 
he lived, take off his hat, regardless of the weather, 
and remain uncovered whenever he came in sight of 
the ghastly remains that had once been so dear to him. 
To this day, when any of the Stanleys pass through 
Church Gate in Bolton, they uncover their heads in 
respect to the mem of James, seventh Earl of 
Derby, who was beheaded there in 1651. Another of 
the so-called rebels, who, if on the winning side, would 
have been lauded as patriots, had a mournful and ro- 
mantic story attached to his name, which was after- 
wards celebrated by Shenstone in one of his most 


admired ballads. lady to whom he was en . 
anxious to ify her attachment, even to the 
moment of his insisted upon accompanying him to 


the scaffold ; but the devoted heart could bear no more ; 
she expired before the awful ceremony was concluded. 
In grandmamma’s young days female education, with 
few exceptions, was limited to little more than read- 
ing, writing, cooking, and needlework. She attended a 
school, where a professional cook instructed young 
ladies in the mysteries of roasting and boiling, pastry 
and confectionary. She said one of her sisters was 
looked upon as a learned lady, because she understood 
a little of astronomy; accuracy in spelling was quite 
unnecessary, indeed was a little pedantic. I suspect 
her marriage had not been a very happy one, though 
she never said so. Her husband intended to offer his 
hand to her sister, and going to her house for the pur- 
pose, to his grief and astonishment found that she had 
just expired. It seems he was bent upon allying him- 
self with the family, for after a time, he proposed to the 
other sister, some years older, who accepted him, and 
they were married. The death of the young sister was 
commemorated in a ring which she wore: the figure 
of a lady, about a quarter of an inch long, worked in 
hair leaning upon an urn, overshadowed by a weeping 
willow. She had a number of rings of this kind, and 
always wore them, except after the recent death of any 
of her relatives, when she took them off, that being her 
sign of deeper mourning than usual. She could trace 
the rise and progress of most families around her; for, be 
it remembered, she lived in a manufacturing district ; 
knew the late Sir Robert Peel when he brought milk to 
market, with a great milk-can on each side his horse. 
Whoever was mentioned, her general remark was, 
*I knew his or her mother before she was married.’ 
She had a variety of old-fashioned terms for dress, 
such as we find in comedies of the last century ; and 
spoke of how well her wedding-dress, a peach-coloured 
satin saque, became her, and how exquisitely she em- 
broidered her aprons and ruffles. A child’s dress she 


always called a ‘gam,’ and her babies wore frocks of 


Irish linen. 

One favourite amusement was cleaning her plate. She 
allowed us to bring out what we liked, smear it with 
whiting, and rub it as long as we pleased. What effect 
our rubbing had I have forgotten; probably more plea- 
sure to us than benefit to the silver. Our visits to her 
occurred at all festivals connected with good things to 
eat: Christmas had its minced-pies; Shrovetide its 
pancakes; Easter its heavy-spiced currant-dumplings, 
called Easter-balls, of which there were always as many 
as she had been years married; Whitsuntide brought 
the Sunday schools’ treat ; and August the rush-bearing, 
which was the annual gathering of rushes, to strew the 
aisles of the village church, and keep it warm during 
the winter. The rushes were most artistically piled on 
a cart in the form of a haystack. The front was covered 
with a white cloth, and adorned with silver tankards, 
cream jugs, spoons, arranged in patterns; and whatever 
could be borrowed in the way of plate, which was 
always cheerfully lent. These were interspersed with 
flowers, and always a large G. R. in marigolds, sun- 
flowers, or hollyhocks: dahlias were unknown. The 
cart was drawn by four, and sometimes six fine horses, 
adorned with ribbons and bells, that jingled merrily as 
they walked. A dozen young men and women, stream- 
ing with ribbons and waving handkerchiefs, preceded 
the rush-cart, dancing the morris-dance. There was 
the shepherdess (with a lamb in a basket) —s a 
crook, a bower borne over her head, and invariably two 
watches at her side: there was the fool, a hideous 
figure in a horrid mask, with onions for earrings, be- 
labouring the crowd with an inflated bladder at the 
end of a pole. It was a point of honour to appear much 
amused with his antics, but many a little heart quaked 
under its assumed bravery. The procession was closed 


by two garlands, carried aloft, of coloured paper, cut 
into fanciful devices; and at the close of the day the 
rush-cart was taken to pieces, the rushes strewed in 
ds hung in the chancel, to 


year, 


the church, and the 
remain until new ones the 
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The second person in my affections was a servant of 
grandmamma’s, a young person rather superior to her 
station, who, I remember, told me the whole tale of 
* Cecilia,’ and of an old novel called ‘ Santo Sebastiano,’ 
besides setting my hair on end with the black velvet pall 
that moved in the marchioness’ chamber in the ‘ Mys- 
teries of Udolpho” How I have dived down under the 
bedclothes, and stayed there curled up in a ball, after she 
took my candle away at night! Her stories were some- 
times interrupted by a low whistle at the back-door, 
whereupon Betsy was immediately under the necessity 
of fetching coals for the parlour, and was so long about 
it, my patience was sorely tried. I am ashamed to say 
the family prayers were a positive nuisance to me. It 
was too hard to be taken off from Valancourt and 
Emily in an arbour, or just when Delvile and Cecilia 
were being married, and the deep voice from behind a 
pillar forbidding the ceremony. To be carried off at 
any such crisis to prayers was atrial. I can see now 
the pattern of the horse-hair cover on the seat of the 
old-fashioned chair to which I knelt, and can almost 
feel its pricking on my bare arms, or it might be my 
cheek, when I could hold up no longer. Time went on: 
Betsy sought the fate of too many of her class—mar- 
ried, contended for years against poverty, children, and 
an idle husband, sunk under it, and died. Her mistress 
attained fourscore years, and ceased to live rather than 
died. Her lamp of life had burnt so feebly, it was 
scarcely perceptible when finally extinguished. Looking 
back, the happiness of my youth is associated with her; 
looking forward, I have comfort and satisfaction in the 
hope of rejoining dear grandmamma. 


TEMPERAMENT OF GENIUS. 


Tue calamities of men of genius form an interesting 
portion of literary history, which has been well exploité 
by D'Israeli; but the greater part of their unhappiness 
is perhaps the result of a nervous temperament of more 
than usual excitability, occasioning a degree of mental 
suffering apparently quite disproportioned to its cireum- 
stantial cause. Thus the ‘divine Michael Angelo’ was 
never satisfied, but sometimes enraged with his works; 
and if there appeared to his fastidious eyes any imper- 
fection in the piece he was engaged upon, he would 
cast it aside in disgust, to be commenced anew, or never 
resumed again. Would we at all times behold the poet 
most skilled to charm, we would often see him in his 
solitude bewailing the want of language sufficiently 
vivid to convey the glowing imagery of his fancy. 
Racine speaks of the disappointment which he felt in 
reading over in the morning what he had written the 
night before. What he had then thought good, he 
fancied should have been much better, and he felt dis- 
couraged and dissatisfied. Petrarch describes ‘the 
faint-heartedness’ which so frequently came over him, 
in an account which he has given of an fnterview which 
he had with John of Florence, to whom he fied for 
comfort and advice while labouring under this depres- 
sion. He thought of relinquishing the pursuit of litera- 
ture altogether. After acknowledging in most pathetic 
terms all he owed of encouragement to the kind father, 
he bewails his want of power :—‘I flattered myself that 
assiduous labour would lead to something great; but 
I know not how, when I thought myself highest, I 
feel myself fallen—the spring of my mind has dried up— 
what seemed easy once, now appears to me above my 
strength; I stumble at every step, and am ready to sink 
for ever into despair.’ Rousseau became so doubtful of 
the value of the system of education laid down in his 
‘Emile,’ that after its publication he could not bear to 
read a line of it, 

The lamentations of the successful over the fruit of 
their labours would make a very interesting chapter. 
We find the great Newton making his own estimate 
of his success in his pursuit of science in words which 
= spoken to the friends about him when he was 


world, but to myself I seem to have been only like a 
boy playing on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier 
shell than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before me.’ Even the patient and 
laborious Johnson poured his lamentation over the 
great work which he had just completed, and thus 
proved that melancholy feelings greatly predominated 
over those of pleasure and exultation. ‘In the gloom 
of solitude,’ he says, ‘I have protracted my work till 
those whom I have wished to please have sunk into the 
grave, and success and miscarriage are empty sounds.’ 
The most pitiable of the sufferings to which men of 
genius are liable, is that deep melancholy into which so 
many among them have been known to fall—a calamity 
the more deplorable, because its cause cannot be ex- 
plained, nor its cure be effected by human means. 
Cowper, who spoke from sad experience, and touched 
upon the subject in the most affecting manner, says— 
* No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels ; 
No cure for such, till God, who makes them, heals.’ 


This melancholy, having its source in extreme sensi- 
bility, may probably be fostered by the pursuit of those 
arts where great tenderness of feeling is requi Even 
in his earliest childhood Mozart gave indications of that 
deep sensibility for which he was so remarkable during 
his short life. Naturally of a fragile constitution, his 
intense devotion to his pursuit was too much for his 
physical powers, and his declining health and saddened 
spirits caused his wife and friends the deepest anxiety. 
All their attempts to induce him to abstain from it 
were unavailing; and often, while wrapped in his ex- 
quisite compositions, a sudden faintness—the effect alike 
of bodily weakness and intense sensibility—has come 
over him, and he has swooned away. But still, gentle 
and complying, to gratify his wife, he would walk by 
her side, or he would accompany her in her visits, 
though all the while he would remain sad and ab- 
stracted. 

The tender melancholy which we feel in contemplat- 
ing a pathetic scene wrought out by the hand of genius, 
or in listening to a mournful strain which it has in- 
spired, is so pleasing, that we would not wish to forego 
it. Some portion of the pleasure may arise from the 
sympathy which we are conscious of feeling with the 
genius who has given so much power to art; but there 
are many of the works of the gifted produced under 
feelings and circumstances totally at variance with the 
sentiments they inspire, and with our notions of the 
frame of mind in which they were undertaken and 
finished. Who could suppose that the tale of ‘ Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia,’ so remarkable for the elegance 
and calm and lofty dignity of its style, was written in 
one week (and never revised), in all the hurry and 
agitation of an affectionate son impatient to attend his 
dying mother, and to carry with him the means of de- 
fraying the expenses of her burial? The power which 
many among the unfortunate have had of diffusing 
mirth which they cannot feel, is perhaps one of the 
most wonderful achievements of genius. 
has fallen on pages written to make us smile. 
been well observed by D'Israeli, who said everything 
well, that those who make the world laugh often them- 
selves laugh least. In speaking of Smollett, whose 
works have contributed more to entertain than any we 
can think of, he says:—‘ His life was a succession of 
struggles and disappointments, yet of success in his 
writings.’ This great genius, so admired, had not suffi- 
cient means from his scanty remunerations to enable 
him to try the effect of change of air, which had been 
recommended for his impaired state of health. The 
daughter who had been the object of his fondest affec- 
tion died. It wrung his heart to think that his wife 
had to share the privations which he endured. ‘It 
was in want, in sickness, and in sorrow,’ that he wrote 
‘Humphrey Clinker,’ that most amusing book. Who 


lying :—‘I do not know what I may appear to the 


could suppose that Burton, the author of the ‘ Anatomy 
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of Melancholy ’—a work so replete with wit and learn- 
ing—was liable to fits of deep depression; that he who 
was the life of every company into which he entered— 
who could make the dullest merry—was himself, when 
out of society,‘ mute and mopish?’ ‘That man is mad, 
or reading Don Quixote,’ observed a gentleman who 
in a public walk another who held a volume in his 

and, and as he was intent upon its pages, was almost 
convulsed with laughter. The gentleman stole a glance : 
it was indeed that inimitable romance, which ranks as 
a classic in every country to which literature has found 
its way—the admirable satire which was written within 
the walls of a prison during the captivity of Cervantes. 

In the portraits of Moliére, the fine countenance is 
impressed with a tender melancholy indicative of his 
disposition. In a satirical comedy written to ridicule 
him, he is called Moliére Hypochondrie; yet he was the 
first of comic writers. His constitutional pensiveness 
was much increased by the unhappy fate which he made 
for himself: he chose for his wife one ill fitted to be the 
companion of one of so much sensibility. The disparity 
of their years was not the sole cause of the unsuitability 
of the union. The difference was indeed sufficient to 
account for a dissimilarity of taste, for she was but six- 
teen when he was forty. He was domestic; and not- 
withstanding the pensiveness which was natural to him, 
he could be delightfully pleasant in the social circle of 
home ; but in company he was reserved and silent. His 
young wife, volatile and gay, soon showed a love for 
company and for admiration. Moliére, agonized by her 
coquetry, became a prey to the most poignant jealousy, 
which embittered his existence. Notwithstanding the 
indifference with which she regarded him, he was pas- 
sionately attached to her. She was beautiful and 
engaging, and when in her company, she engrossed all 
his thoughts and looks. When driven from her pre- 
sence by her levity and coquetry, he pined to be with 
her again. It was under such feelings that he wrote 
his matchless comedies ; and it is said that the jealous 
sufferings which he has so successfully depicted were 
all drawn after his own. 

The pleasure diffused by the compositions of men of 
genius is often an affecting contrast to their feelings 
and situations. Poor Henry Carey was considered one 
of the most successful of writers in that light and gay 
style that is so enlivening to society. He heard his 
songs wherever he went: they were sung at every 
convivial meeting—they were rapturously encored in 
crowded theatres—they were heard in every street, but 
their poor author was so utterly destitute and broken- 
hearted, that his mind gave way, and in a moment of 
frantic despair he put an end to his existence. One 
halfpenny was found in his pocket—all he had pos- 
sessed! Thus perished the man to whose humanity 
the establishment of a fund for decayed musicians is 
owing. It has often happened that the success 
which is always certain to attend the efforts of genius 
came too late, when he who languished for it was 
in circumstances to make it more a subject for 
melancholy musing than exultation. We have an 
affecting example of this in the account of poor Tobin 
the dramatist. Worn out by cares and difficulties, he 
fell into a consumption, and was ordered to a warmer 
climate. He was on the eve of sailing from Bristol 
for the West Indies, when he received the unexpected 
intelligence of the complete success of his comedy of 
*The Honeymoon.’ It had been for such a length 
of time in the hands of the manager, that he had 
given it up as lost, and had long ceased to think of 
it. It had been accidentally found and brought out, to 
meet with the most unbounded applause! Tobin sailed, 
hoping to return with renovated health to reap the ad- 
vantage of his good fortune. ‘The weather became tem- 
pestuous, and the vessel was driven into Cork harbour ; 
while in the meantime the comedy was acted every 
night to crowded houses. But the author?—he lay 
dead in the cabin of the ship! 

The struggle of genius with adverse circumstances 


is a melancholy theme. In giving it a passing thought, 
we cannot forget Collins—that gifted poet, so neglected 
in life, so prized in death: of whom Johnson thought 
it not too much to say, ‘ The genius of Collins was ca- 
pable of every degree of excellence in lyric , and 
perfectly qualified for that high province of the muse. 
Possessed of a native ear for all the varieties of har- 
mony and modulation ; susceptible of the finest feelings 
of tenderness and humanity; but, above all, carried 
away by the high enthusiasm which gives to imagina- 
tion its strongest colouring, he was at once capable of 
soothing the ear with the melody of his numbers, of 
influencing the passions by the force of his pathos, and 
of gratifying the fancy by the luxury of his descrip- 
tions.’ All who are familiar with the poetry of Collins 
will subscribe to the justice of this tribute. Yet, 
eminently gifted as he was, his fate was such ‘ as must 
be mourned till Pity’s self be dead.’ His extreme sen- 
sibility brought on that melancholy state to which we 
have remarked the imaginative are so liable. Johnson 
ascribed this in Collins to a deficiency in the vital, 
and not in the intellectual powers. He asserts that 
nothing like alienation of mind was perceived by his 
friends, though he himself was haunted by the idea 
that such was his malady. In the midst of conversa- 
tion, the current of his mental powers was often inter- 
rupted by extreme exhaustion, which would oblige him 
to break off suddenly, and throw himself on the couch 
till their energies revived. This may have been the 
commencement of the unsettling of his mind; for there 
can be no doubt that his own fears were but too well 
founded, for he was for some time the inmate of a 
lunatic asylum. His poetry is a sufficient evidence of 
his deep sensibility. It was indicated, too, by the power- 
ful manner in which music affected him. In his last 
days, when in his native city of Chichester, he would 
pass days and nights in wandering through the aisles 
of the cathedral. When the choristers joined in the 
anthem, it was too much for the sensitive poet ; he lost 
all control over his excited imagination, and shrieked 
and groaned aloud, producing an effect upon his kindred 
and friends which cannot be described. The cold re- 
ception with which his poetry had met was the corrod- 
ing disappointment which preyed upon his mind, and 
completely upset it. Reduced to the greatest want, and 
frantic with despair, he had returned to his native city 
*to hide himself in the arms of a sister.’ Collins 
had his lucid intervals; it was during one such that 
Warton met him. He observed him deeply absorbed 
in the book which he was reading, and felt a curiosity 
to find out what volume so much interested the lite- 
rary man. An opportunity offered, and he looked into 
it: it was an English Testament. ‘I have but one 
book,’ said Collins; ‘ but that is the best.’ There 
can be no doubt that he found in that book the con- 
solation of which he stood so much in need; it was 
his constant study during his last illness. The vicar 
of St Andrews, Chichester, in speaking of him to Dr 
Warton, said—* I was walking in my vicarial garden 
one Sunday evening during Collins’ last illness: I heard 
a female—the servant I suppose—reading the Bible in 
his chamber. Mr Collins had been accustomed to rave 
much, and make great moanings; but while she was 
reading, or rather attempting to read, he was not only 
silent, but attentive likewise, correcting her mistakes, 
which indeed were very frequent.’ Flaxman’s beautiful 
monument to Collins commemorates in the most affect- 
ing manner the comfort which the stricken poet took 
in the Gospel. He is represented in a reclining posture ; 
the Bible is open before him; the placid and tranquil 
expression of the whole aspect discloses at once the con- 
solation which he found; his lyre, and the * Ode on the 
Passions,’ as a scroll, lie neglected on the ground. In 
relief on the pediment are two female figures, repre- 
senting Love and Pity, entwined in each other’s arms. 
In this hurried sketch, which our limits alone 
permit, we have passed over the sorrows of many of 
those gifted ones on whose honoured names we should 
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have loved to dwell. We have left unnoticed many an 
early grave, decked by the laurels which should have 
graced the living brow of the poet. The subject on which 
we have imperfectly and hastily touched is indeed one 
of surpassing interest, and leads to salutary reflection. 
The works of genius are more justly estimated when 
we remember at what a cost they are ours. The lot of 
the obscure, though it afford but the crust earned by 
daily labour to appease hunger, and the running stream 
to slake the thirst, appears less grievous if it be felt to 
be free from the responsibilities, the cares and disap- 
pointments, which have marked the careers of many 
among the most gifted ‘ the world e’er saw.’ 


A FEW WEEKS AT CAUTERETS, 
AMONG THE PYRENEES. 
WE were now to proceed to the stronger sulphuric waters 
of Cauteréts, about forty good miles from Pau, up the 
Gave, nearly the whole way in a south-easterly direction. 
Our first rest was at D’Estelle, a curious old village at- 
tached to the church of Better4m, where we had been 
before with some friends on a sketching expedition; a 
picturesque remnant of a monastery, now used as a sort 
of college for the education of young priests, and a bridge 
near it, overgrown with ivy, filling a very pretty fore- 
ground in this mountain scene. The drive was a very 
enjoyable one, through a country abounding in villages, 
situated among rich fields, and sheltered by forest-trees. 
The road followed the course of the river, by the side of 
meadows of emerald green, with the ever-varying Pyrenees 
in the distance. We passed many country-houses, in 
any of which I should have been quite content to have 
been set down for life; and we almost envied an American 
gentleman the possession of quite an English - looking 
es on a gentle slope, where he had already laid out 
is lawn and shrubberies. 

The next poste was Lourdes, quite a large town, con- 
taining many excellent houses; a good place, with a very 
handsome fountain in it; and a castle—a fortress of some 
renown in the old feudal times, when it was the strong- 
hold of barons of power, whose border raids kept the 
whole country round in terror. It is now occupied by a 
detachment of troops, this being one of the frontier garri- 

-sons. We had to pass the town to reach it, to travel up 
one side, and return again down the opposite side of a 
narrow rocky ravine, near the entrance of which Lourdes 
is situated, high upon a rock of the same sterile character 
as the valley. We were glad to leave this rugged neigh- 
bourhood, and to find ourselves once more among wood- 
land scenery, the beauty of which increased as we jour- 
neyed, till we reached the very lovely plain and town of 
Argelez, where we rested for the night. As far as 
Lourdes, the country above Pau resembled very much the 
country below Pau towards Oleron. After leaving Lour- 
des, the character of the landscape changed salted, We 
began to ascend a valley, through which the Gave, now 
considerably narrowed, ran rapidly. ‘There were abrupt 
well-wooded banks, mountain-tops rising high around, 
often presenting on some projecting cliff the ruins of an 
ancient watch-tower. The wooding was quite of a different 
description from what we of a more northern latitude 
are accustomed to look for in scenes of similar grandeur. 
Chestnuts, walnuts, acacias, are unlike what we are used 
to find among rocks. There were oaks, too, but not our 
sturdy oaks, with their short, thick trunk, and bushy 
head, and knotted extending branches. The oaks in these 
parts are very elm-like in their character, tall, aspiring 
trees, with branches rising gracefully, and bearing larger 
leaves of even darker green. Along the valley of Gabas, 
the birch and the black pine suited my taste better, har- 
monised more with their surroundings: but we had not 
yet ded high gh to meet them here. 

Argelez is beautiful. A noble circular plain, another 
basin enclosed by mountains, across which streams flow, 
and through which villages are scattered, with their fields, 
and orchards, and sheltering clumps of trees, telling of 
plenty in the wilderness. The little town is hardly 


the winters here being mild, and the summer heat tem- 
pered by the breeze from the higher lands. Living, 
firing, and house rent are all cheap. The place is there- 
fore well suited to the delicate of moderate means, who 
are careless about society; for a life in this remote settle- 
ment is one of complete retirement. The plain of Argelez 
ends at Pierre Lafitte, a small village at the foot of a 
precipice, from which point the road divides. One branch 
goes on up the course of the Gave through a very narrow 
gorge to Luz: the other ascends the rock abruptly to 
mount to Cauteréts, and is conducted along by the bed of 
a torrent which seems to have broken its way through the 
rock to meet the Gave. The scenery differs in little from 
other passes of like nature all through these wonderful 
mountains. There are leaps, and cascades, and rapids 
in quick succession all along the course of this boisterous 
water—overhanging rocks above, steep precipices below, 
trees of all sorts and sizes, flowers of every hue; and 
amid this wildness a broad, finely-engineered public road 
invades the chasm, up which our little horses trotted 
easily. The skilfulness of its construction made us won- 
der: cut into the face of the rock here, built up with 
heavy masonry there, it led us, by many zig-zags, from the 
wide fertile plain below to a small rude plain above, 
backed by a pine-clad conical hill, round the base of 
which, scattered along the banks of the torrent, lies the 
village of Cauteréts—or town indeed ; for this favourite 
watering-place contains many good shops, a library, a 
market, and numerous houses, all neatly furnished for the 
bathers, who do not live here in large parties at hotels, 
as they do at the Eaux Bonnes, but privately in small 
lodgings or apartments. We drove to one of the hotels 
at first, that we might have time to look a little about 
us; and we entered it through the stables—not the stable- 

ard, but the stables!—which were merely a very lar; 

ong shed, into which we drove, and found on each side 
of the passage left for visitors lines of ponies standing 
ready saddled before open mangers, their owners, who act 
as guides, grouped behind them, all waiting to convey 
different sections of the company upon their morning ex- [ 
cursions. Our rooms were cudtaile, but there was no 
view from any of the windows; and to be in the midst of 
such scenery, and see none of it, did not satisfy our vagrant 
fancies. We therefore soon fixed ourselves in a small 
house near the river, where we had the conical hill rising 
up in front of us, and the pine-tree forest within sight 
and reach—the wild fragrance of the leaves being often 
wafted to us by the breeze, atoning in some degree for the 
strong sulphuric odour brought down from the baths by 
the stream, at times so powerfully, that I fancied I 
could always detect the moment of a bath being emptied. 
We had no further trouble upon thus establishing our- 
selves than was included in opening the door of our new 
dwelling, followed by our luggage, and choosing each of 
us our chamber. Our meals were supplied from the hotel 
at so much per day, and we had brought our little bonne 
from Pau to wait on us. 

The business of bathing was the chief occupation of the 
place, and very regularly proceeded with under a super- 
intending physician, who fixed the hours, the temperature 
of the waters, and arranged all else concerning the in- 
valid’s use of them. There was one very large newly- 
erected bath-house near a bridge higher up the stream, 
and several smaller ones, of more ancient date, seated 
here and there upon the banks, and almost an equal 
number of rapids; for the little river frets and fumes 
away over a very rocky bed. The hours were very early, 
so that the day must have seemed long to many. Those 
ladies whose toilettes were suitable, walked in the two or 
three public promenades, and then they visited the shops, 
or one another. Some of the gentlemen attended them ; 
others fished for trout in the numerous brooks with 
which the neighbourhood abounded; a few, more venture- 
some, followed the chase of the izard, and other wild 
animals, far into the recesses of the mountains. There 
were some determined climbers to the mountain -tops, 
with whom my indefatigable brother quickly made ac- 


worthy of its situation, yet it attracts many resident, 


I kept to the lower and never 
ound it difficult to arrange a party for a long pony-back 
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excursion, to which sort of ramble I was much addicted ; 
and when not in the mood for any exercise so a 
I wandered about with my son all day in the forest, It 
was pleasant to walk along the sounding pathways that 
crossed the outskirts of this silent wood, among high 
rocks, whereon a few straggling trees contrived to live, 
getting a peep occasionally of the bare blue distant moun- 
tains, and soon losing the few old hardwood trees that 
ornamented the greener slopes near the town. The paths 
we followed, as we penetrated deeper into the forest, were 
8 and winding, like the torrents they skirted. The 
thick roots of the pines frequently crossed our road, in 
search of the nantes scantily furnished to them by 
the stony ground they grew on. They would sometimes 
stretch for some feet on without touching the soil, but 
rising off the sterile spots, dip down again in richer pas- 
turage, and curl away through the thick carpet of plants, 
till we lost sight of their extremities. The peculiar odour 
of the fir leaves, as we stepped over the dried remains of 
those so plentifully shed throughout the year by these 
stately evergreens, was a very grateful fragrance in such 
sunny days, as was the scent of the bog-myrtle, which 
grew in abundance near the streams, little noisy torrents 
rushing at short intervals across the path, dashing from 
the gray crags above down to the black rocks below. 
Rude bridges, made of logs, carried us pleasantly over the 
larger of these rivulets; stepping-stones did for the 
smaller; and there were plenty of blocks of granite on 
which, when weary, we could rest, surrounded by all that 
could increase the beauty of such scenery. Much of it 
reminded me of our British seubtiinns tet the height, 
and the picturesque outline of this gigantic range, and 
the magnificence of the waterfalls, far exceed the beauty 
of ES eidbenpen it has ever yet been my lot to wander 
in. One excursion through a considerable part of this 
forest, up to the Lac de Gaube, surpassed all we had yet 
seen even of the Pyrenees. We were a large party, and 
some of us had travelled in many lands: we had Grecian, 
Alpine, Indian recollections amongst us, and memories of 
the Western Scottish Highlands; yet all agreed the scenes 
around us lost nothing by such comparisons. 

We were early in the saddle, and soon leaving the gay 
streets of Cauteréts, we began to ascend the stony banks 
of the torrent, the path becoming steeper as we proceeded. 
At the end of a long ride through the forest, we halted 
before a high mountain of rock, up the precipitous sides 
of which two roads diverged from the one we had tra- 
velled. The branch to the right hand led to the Spanish 
baths of Pantecousa; the branch to the left hand el we 
to the Lac de Gaube, The surplus waters of this still dis- 
tant tain tarn, augmented at this season by the 
constantly melting snow, fell down just in front of us 
from the rock high above, through a chasm of granite, to 
some unsounded depth, out of sight, below, in one wide, 
stormy, dashing, deafening cataract, worthy of ranking 
among the wonders of the district. The dreary darkness 
of the forest, the traces of desolating tempests all around, 
the solitude, all im upon the senses, and heighten 
the effect of the wild grandeur of the scene. We stood 
upon the Pont d’Espagne—a bridge of logs thrown over a 
pause in the downward course of the torrent—and looked 
up at the foaming waters, and down on the foaming 
waters, till I felt frightened out of any sense the noise 
had left me. The path up the rock by the side of the 
cataract is difficult to climb. How the ponies managed 
it is a marvel, for it is extremely rugged, as well as steep, 
winding about in short zig-zags, with sharp enough corners, 
and encumbered with large stones. We had often to stop 
to rest before reaching the plain at the top. We had a 
good bit to go before arriving at the lake, and snow to 
cross besides—a narrow strip, too much in a hollow for 
the sun to act on till later in the summer—over which we 
—_ on foot in the path the guides had trodden for us. 

hey drove the horses over afterwards, when one pony 
stepping aside, sank to the girths, owing to its indiscre- 
tion. in fields, rather than in patches, was above, 
below, and all round. The little dismal lake in front 
sunk deep in a basin formed by a wall of rocks, 
which entirely encompassed it, and were > 


except by smugglers. Close to where our cavalcade 
stopped, on a large block of stone jutting out into the 
water, is a square iron-railed enclosure round a tablet of 
white marble, erected to the memory of a young English 
husband and his wife, who visi this place on their 
bridal tour, and perished, but a few years before, in these 
chilling waters, from incautiously venturing by them- 
selves into a@ little cobble, used for fishing pe the 
shore by a man who lives here in a small hut near the 
lake. In this very desolate abode a party of any size 
may, during the season, get a luncheon, or even 
dinner, with wine, spirits, English porter, confectionary, 
the delicious trout fresh from the lake, and fine dried 
fruits smuggled over the frontier, served under an awning 
with considerable neatness, the cold waters of the lake 
serving as well as ice to set the liquors in. M. and Mad. 
de Gaude, as we christened our entertainers, do not live 
in so high a sphere during the winter: they descend in 
autumn to the less elevated position of the village of 
Cauteréts, only arriving here with the summer. The pri- 
vilege has been hereditary in madame’s family for some 
generations, and she seems to be not a little vain of it, 
We had time to walk a good way round the lake before 
remounting our little steeds, which was quite a pretty 
sight, as each pony with its guide and rider filed off 
through the forest. There was a guide at every lady’s 
bridle rein—not a little foot- —but a good sturd 
mountaineer, or his equally sturdy wife or sister, small- 
sized, handsome people, active and cheerful, and very in- 
telligent. They were well dressed in solid clothing of 
home manufacture, the distaff being in every woman’s 
hand. My attendant, the wife of one of the most cele- 
brated of the Luz guides, wore blue knitted stockings, 
very neat leathern shoes, short blue stuff petticoat, black 


apron, black cloth jacket, with a pink cotton handkerchief _ 


inside of it, and another pink cotton handkerchief upon 
her head. The men, Liré and all, might have walked 
out of any cottage on Tweedside. We did not venture to 
ride down the ru 


gged descent to the Pont d’Espagne, © 


none of us, gentlemen or ladies, liking to encounter the © 
risk of a tumble among such angular stones: we scrambled _ 


down on our feet as we best could, and we took a lon 


rest at the wooden bridge over the beautiful waterfall, | 


before trotting our ponies merrily home. 
rode as far as this cataract, the way thither was so 

able, and the object of my journey so well worth an often- 
repeated visit; and two or three times I went on along 
the road to Pantecousa, not so much for the scenery, 
which did not improve, as for the purpose of meeting the 


groups of Spaniards which were constantly passing to and | 


from Cauteréts. The men were very fine-looking figures, 
tall and graceful, even commanding, and their costume 
was exceedingly picturesque : the open jacket, open sleeve, 
and open knee, the sash, the cross-gartered sabot, and the 
cap with the tassel always stuck jauntily on one side of 
the head, gave a sort of stage effect to their appearance, 
thoroughly in keeping with the wildness of the scenes 
a | were passing through. The women wore the jacket 
and petticoat common to the peasantry on the French 
side of the mountains; but they had no neat apron with 
its useful pockets, and the jacket was cut lew between 
the shoulders, and exhibited, instead of the neat cotton 
handkerchief, a very dirty shift, which was gathered u 

in plaits round the throat. Their hair, seldom combed, 
hung in one thick plait down their backs, and over it 
they wore a small skull-cap without a border, tied under 
the chin with a narrow string. They were far from hand- 
some, very far from clean, very much sunburnt, and I 
never saw a distaff or a stocking in their hands. Both 
men and women seemed to be regular porters by trade; 
for going or coming, they carried large packages, country 
wares in baskets, to dispose of at Cauteréts, and from 
thence furniture of every description, intended, we a 
posed, for the baths at Pantecousa, They bore them like 
the coolies in India, or the fisherwomen, on 
the back, supported by a band round the forehead. I 
have often pitied the women, dirty as they were, and 
sturdy as they looked, trotting away under hot sun, 


with a couple of chairs, a small table, or the skeleton 


I frequently 
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of a chest of drawers piled up high upon their broad 
shoulders. 

On one of these private excursions of mine I overtook 
a small party walking along in an open of the forest, 
who, turning to have a look at me, I discovered among 
them my botanical friend from the Eaux Bonnes. She 
and her friends were established at St Sauveur, and had 
ridden over to Cauteréts early in the morning for the 
purpose of visiting the Pont d’Espagne. They were flower- 
collecting on their way, and exhibited to me, with much 
exultation, some fine specimens of dwarf rhododendrons, 
found wild among the rocks in the little plain we had 
met on. Their description of their residence bit us all 
with a desire to accompany them on their return the 
following day; and one course of the sulphur baths being 
over, we resolved upon giving ourselves a holiday; and we 


accordingly set out to pass the following week in what we 
were assured was the most enchanting spot in all the 
Pyrenees. 


BENEFITS OF PRISON INSTRUCTION. 


In 1815, three Sheffield boys were sent to York jail for 
robbing a silversmith’s shop. They were convicted, 
and sentenced to transportation. One of the gentlemen 
on the grand jury felt so deeply interested, however, in 
the trial, that he took an opportunity of speaking to 
them privately; and on his return home at the end of 
the circuit, he wrote to the governor of the prison, re- 
questing that instruction should be given them during 
their stay in England, at the same time offering to pay 
all the expenses. The governor consulted with a bene- 
volent clergyman of the city on the subject, and it was 
decided that a school should be formed on the establish- 


ment, in which the lads could be regularly taught. <A | 4, 


room was accordingly appropriated to the purpose; and 
a young man from the debtors’ side of the jail, who had 
at one time kept a small school of his own, was ap- 
pointed, and paid as master. Under his instructions the 
boys made rapid progress. They, moreover, appeared 
very happy; and their general good conduct endeared 
them to all with whom they had any connection. When 
the time arrived for their departure, their kind patron 
paid them a visit. He was much pleased with their 
improvement, and made them a present of several use- 
ful and religious books. On taking leave of them, he 
also presented each with a guinea, saying that they 
were to do with it as they pleased, but at the same 
time telling them that the tradesman they had robbed 
was in the debtors’ wards of the prison; and observing 
that, if he were in their place, he should think it right 
to make some compensation for the injury done to him; 
though he did not urge the matter on them. As soon 
as the gentleman was gone, the boys consulted together, 
and, by general consent, agreed to send the man all that 
had been given them—which amounted to between 
five and six pounds—making only this modest request, 
that he would return them a shilling each for pocket- 
money. The silversmith, much affected by this act of 
justice, returned them more than they asked. 

We are happy to say that care was taken to preserve 
these three poor lads from evil associates during the 
voyage. They also carried with them a letter of recom- 
mendation to the Rev. Mr Marsden, senior chaplain of 
the colony, a man deeply interested in the moral condi- 
tion of those under his pastoral care. The worthy 
clergyman mentioned in the above—to whom we are 
indebted for the facts—makes the following observations 
on prison instruction :—‘ This s ul experiment has 
excited in my mind a strong wish that schools could be 
formed in all our larger prisons, where juvenile offenders 
are so often to be found. This measure, together with 
occupation for all, and a proper classification, seems to 


me, after forty years’ acquaintance with the inmates of 


THE ‘LAWING,’ 
Tue following dialogue occurred recently in a little 
country inn, not so far from Edinburgh as the internal 
evidence might give one to suppose. The interlocu- 
tors are an English traveller and a smart young woman 
who acted as waitress, chambermaid, boots, and every- 
thing else, being the man and maid of the inn at the 
same time. 
Traveller. Come here, if you please. 
Jenny. I was just coming ben to you, sir. 
Traveller. Well, now, mistress —— 
Jenny. I’m no the mistress: I’m only the lass, and 
I’m no married. 
Traveller. Very well, then, miss—— 
Jenny. I’m no a miss: I’m only a man’s dochtér. 
Traveller. A man’s daughter? 
Jenny. Hoot ay, sir. Didna ye see a farm as ye came 
up yestreen, just three parks aff? 
Traveller. It is very possible. 
Jenny. Weel, that’s my father. 
Traveller. Indeed! 
Jenny. It’s a fac. 
Traveller. Well, that fact being settled, let us proceed 
to business. I am now in a hurry to go—indeed I 
should have said so at first—and so, my good Molly—— 
Jenny. My name's no Molly—it’s Jenny. What do 
you ca’ me Molly for? 
Traveller. I beg your pardon, Jinnie. 
Jenny. Jenny, Jenny! 
Traveller, Very well. Hang it! I am in a hurry, 
and must request to see your bill at once, 

Jenny. Our Beel? Wully we call him; but I ken 
what ye mean. He’s no in e’en now. 

Traveller. Wully! What I want is my account—a 
paper stating what I have had, and how much I have 


ol And is that ‘our Beel?’ (Half aside). Did 
onybody ever hear the like o’ that? (Aloud). Ye mean 
the /awing, man; but we hae nae accounts here. Na, 
na; we hae owre muckle to do. 

Traveller. And how do you know what sum to 
charge ? 

Jenny. Ou, we just put the things down on the 
sclate, and then I tell the customers the tottle by word 
o’ mouth. 

Traveller. Very well, then, for any sake give me the 
lawn at once, and let me go. 

Jenny. He—he—he !—to hear the like o’ that! It’s 
you that maun give us the lawing, man: the lawing’s 
the siller. 

Traveller. Pray do tell me, then, how much it is? 

Jenny. That’s precisely what I came ben for; and if 
ye had askit me at first, or waited till ye were spoken 
to, I wouldna hae keepit ye a minute. Na, na; we're 
never sweert to seek the lawing, although some folks 
are unco slow at payin’ o’t. It’s just four-and-six. 

Traveller. That is very moderate: there are two half- 
a Thank ir: I hope we hae 

enny. you, sir: @ saxpence 
in the house, for I wouldna like to give baubees to a 
gentleman. 

Traveller. The sixpence is for yourself. 

Jenny. Oh, sir, it’s owre muckle! 

Traveller, What! do you object to take it? 

Jenny. Na, na, sir; I wouldna put that affront upon 
ye But mind, the next time ye’re in a hurry, dinna 

fashing yoursel wi’ mistresses, and misses, and 
Jinnies, but just say, ‘ What’s the lawing, lass?’ 


VALUE OF WATER TO PLANTS AND ANIMALS, 


No other liquid than water can afford that which is 
for the seed to germinate, for the leaves to unfold, 

for the branches and roots to shoot forth, for the flowers to 
expand, and for the fruit to swell. It is water that is taken 
in by the roots, holding dissolved in it certain of the mine- 
ral substances of the soil; it is water which forms all the 


liquid portion of the sap that rises in the stem and branches 


| 
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to be perfected by the of the leaves. It is water 
which unites with the n derived from the atmosphere 
to form the various compounds that contribute to the ex- 
tension of the fabric of the tree, or that are stored up in its 
cavities. And even when other liquids are produced within 
the vegetable, such as the fixed oils or linseed, walnut, 
&c.), or the volatile oils or essences (otto of roses, essence 
of lemon, oil of cinnamon, &c.), these owe their existence 
to water, being formed by the combination of its elements 
with carbon through the agency of the green cells of the 
leaves. It may be further remarked that the activity 
of all the processes of vegetation corresponds with the 
amount of fluid exhaled from the leaves, by the functions 
resembling the perspiration of animals. If a plant, per- 
spiring actively under the influence of a bright warm sun- 
shine, be carried into a dark room, the exhalation of liquid 
ceases ; but the absorption by the roots ceases also (or at 
least is very much diminished), until the light and warmth 
are restored, and the loss of liquid by the leaves recom- 
mences. The larger the quantity of water which thus 
passes through a plant, the more solid matter does it gain ; 
since, although the amount dissolved in it be exceedingly 
minute, it is enough to be of consequence to the plant, 
which thus extracts for itself in a short time that which is 
yielded by many times its own bulk of liquid. As long as 
the plant is freely supplied with water, it may continue to 
exhale to any extent without injury. It is only when the 
quantity exhaled exceeds the supply which the plant can 
gain by absorption, and the proper quantity of water in its 
tissues is thereby diminished, that the loss of fluid from 
the leaves is really weakening and injurious. Now, with 
regard to animals, precisely the same holds good. What- 
ever animal tissue we deprive of its liquid by drying, 
whether the soft mass of a jelly-fish or the hard shell of a 
crab, the soft nerves and muscles of a human body, or its 
hard bones and teeth, we drive off nothing but water. It is 
through this liquid alone that all the active functions of 
animal life are carried on. It is water alone that can act 
as the solvent for the various articles of food which are 
taken into the stomach ; the gastric juice itself being no- 
thing else than water, with a small quantity of animal 
matter and a little acid, which form, with the albumen, 
&e. of the food, new compounds, that are capable of being 
dissolved in that liquid. It is water which forms all the 
fluid portion of the blood, that vital current which per- 
meates the minutest textures of the body, and conveys to 
each the appropriate materials for its growth and activity. 
It is water which, when mingled in various proportions 
with the solid matter of the various textures, gives to them 
the consistency which they severally require. And it is 
water which takes up the products of their decay, and con- 
veys them, by a most complicated and wonderful system 
of sewerage, altogether out of the system. No other liquid 
naturally exists in the animal body, save the oily matter of 
fat, which is derived from the plant, and which is stored w 
chiefly to serve as respiration food. It might be inferred, 
then, that water, in addition to properly-selected articles 
of solid food, would constitute all that the wants of the 
—_— can ordinarily require ; and there is abundant evi- 

ence that the most vigorous health may be maintained, 
even under very trying circumstances, without any other 
beverage.—Dr Carpenter in Scottish Temperance Review. 
SPANNING THE GLOBE. 

An American merchant, bound for Hong-Kong, left New 
York on the 4th instant in the Canada mail steamer, and ar- 
rived in Liverpool on the morning of the 19th. After trans- 
acting some business in Liverpool and London, he arrived at 
Southampton by the day mail-train on the 20th, and imme- 
diately embarked on board the Ripon steamer, which was 
ge to start for Alexandria with the Indian mail. 

is gentleman will reach his destination on the 15th June. 
Thus he will have travelled from the United States to 
China, a distance of nearly 15,000 miles, in 72 days. In a 
little more than two months he will have traversed the At- 
lantie and Indian Oceans, and the Mediterranean, Red, and 
China Seas, called at England, Gibraltar, and Malta in 
Europe; Alexandria and Suez in Africa; and at Aden, 
Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-Kong in Asia. With 
the exception of passing through England and Egypt, the 
whole of the journey will have been performed by water in 

ships. The Peninsular and Oriental Company’s ser- 
vants never recollect a passenger for China who been 
so recently in America, and it will probably be, for length 
and rapidity, the most ‘ voyage ever per- 


THE HOLIDAY. 

* All the merry-hearted do sigh.’—Isaiah, ¢. 24, v. 7. 
Ts it a holiday, that thus in rule 
By two and two march forth the village school ? 
A holiday! joy beaming in each look, 
Care thrown aside along with slate and book ; 
Oh, happy little prisoners set free! 
Your guileless hearts are bounding merrily ! 


What's this? how slow and mournful is their tread! 
And wherefore droops so heavily each head, 

As o’er the green, linked hand in hand they go, 

To yonder cottage where the roses blow ? 

Now with half-pensive, eager looks they wait, 

And range themselves before the rustic gate— 

That peaceful-looking cottage! What is there 

To fill young faces with such signs of care? 


Alas! thy whitewashed walls, and low-thatched roof, 
No more than palaces are sorrow-proof ! 

That open casement—where, as white as snow, 

The curtain with the breeze flaps to and fro, 

Now caught aside by yonder thorny rose— 

Does all its little world of grief disclose. 


Oh, wherefore, mourners, do you kneeling weep 
Beside that little angel fallen asleep ? 

* Another kiss!’ the mother—almost wild— 
Cries as they’d take her from her darling child ; 
The husband then doth gentle force employ 

To loose those arms that clasp their only boy. 


Two little shrinking girls approaching, now 

Press their young lips upon that brother's brow; 
Another look upon the boy is cast— 

Another kiss !—the mother’s—and the last! 

A sad, yet manly heart the father bore, 

*Till, passing from the threshold of his door, 

He thought upon the voice of his young son 
Which used to greet him when his toil was done— 
A mother’s grief, when keenest, cannot know 
That stifled groan's extremity of wo! 


Up to the village church their way they take, 
His schoolfellows the young procession make, 
Whispering each other—‘ Does that coffin there 
Contain our little playfellow so fair? 

Our pretty favourite! We shall never more 
Leave him in safety at his mother’s door : 
Naught ever made us cry so much before.’ 


Gently the tearless father lays the head 
Of his loved child within the narrow bed— 
His young companions there fresh roses strew, 
And now the envious earth shuts all from view— 
The flower cut down, almost as soon as given, 
Transplanted in the bud to bloom in heaven! 
Mary CLEAVER. 
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